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“a well-defined pattern” 


In the fourth quarter of 1957, more advertisers used spot television to 
sell New York than in any previous three-month period. For the 
tenth consecutive quarter, more spot advertisers invested more money 
with WCBS-TV than with any other station in the area. Because 
WCBS-TV attracts New York’s largest viewing audiences, daytime and 
nighttime—month after month, year in and year out! 


Your CBS Television Spot Sales representative will be happy to 
point out the significance of this clearly-defined selling pattern. Call... 
Channel 2—The CBS Owned Television Station in New York ‘VW 


| 


| the best-known 


Vice-President & Art Dept. Manager: 
E. Lee Stanley 


Leo Burnett Co., Chicago 


Prior to its appearance here, the 
above picture of Tide’s cover artist 
has already achieved a special dis- 
tinction as one of the series of 
pictures of rugged men in the Marl- 
boro ads. The man in the picture 


jis E. Lee Stanley who has directed 
the highly successful Marlboro cam- 
paign since Leo Burnett took over 
the account three years ago. Stanley 
claims his picture was used because 
his bald head was a_ pleasant 
change of pace in the succession of 


equally rugged but well-haired men 
in the series. 


Stanley’s playing card design on 
Tide’s cover symbolizes the old game 
of trying to keep up with the latest 


advertising attention-getter. 


“The cards that are face up,” 
Stanley explains, “show some of 
current brand 
images, but it’s the card which is 


_ about to be played that may be 


even more interesting.” 


Stanley joined Burnett as an art 
director 17 years ago. Born in 
Downer’s Grove (lll.),. he attended 


the University of Illinois, left to 
enroll at Chicago’s American Acad- 
/emy of Art, where he was 
| graduated. (He took a two-year 
leave of absence from Burnett dur- 
‘ing World War Il, served as a 
| Marine Corps captain in Okinawa.) 


Stanley and his wife make their 
home in suburban La Grange Ill.) 
He spends what leisure time he can 
find on the golf course, says he will 
not work on the Chrysler account at 
Burnett because “I’m not an automo- 
bile man.” 
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vox to buck the competition of bigger companies without 
the price problems that have affected the TV set business 
as a whole. 
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Tide’s Senior Editor interviews Hilton Hotel Corp.’s Adver- 
tising & Public Relations Director. 


A NEW WAY TO PROFILE YOUR MARKET............. p. 59 
This Special Report, written by psychologist Arthur 
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image to the needs of the consumer. 
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(a) Aerial view of Mt. Matterhorn 
(b) Rose. 
(c) leing on cake 


Ss ae 2: 
(a) Medieval chalice : : (a) South African citrus moth 4. (a) Pennsylvania. Dutch hex symbol 
(6) Samoan conch-shell oe (b) Trout fly (b) Pharmacist’s symbol for bismuth . 
Tines of oyster fork ie = (c) “Mosquito Modern”, a fabric design (c) Chinese word for “rabbit” 


Hearst Magazine editors know the answers to these 


VW h G h O N eS puzzlers—they have io! It’s their job to know everyt 


that concerns their readers’ special interest. Because t 


of t h ese pict U re Ss how Hearst magazines are conceived: special "4 


magazines for special interest groups. 


is t h = key to In an era of mass communication, magazines of gel 


appeal are all very well. But to create a “tailwind’ 


advertisers’ sales, Hearst magazines are aimed at sp 
yo U r S al es D ro b | e mM ? targets of consumer interest. They are edited or 

theory that a reader interested in fly-tying is not apt 

equally interested in home-sewing, and vice versa. 


Answers to pictures above: 1. (c) Tines of an oyster fork, 6. (b) “World-Farer” shield, see “Cosmopolitan.” 7, (@) 
from Summer “Bride & Home” article. 2. (b) Trout fly from paper-design from a current ‘House Beautiful” feature 
article in March “Sports Afield.” 3. (b) Rose, inspired by Egg in skillet, from “Good Housekeeping’s” feature 0! 
Spring fashion feature in “‘Harper’s Bazaar.” 4, (b) Pharma- cookery. 9, (a) Symbol of Brussels Worlds Fair, fre 
cist’s symbol for bismuth, well-known to readers of ‘American Country.” 10. (c) Auto brake assembly from a feat 
Druggist.” 5, (a) Boat fender, as seen in “Motor Boating.” March issue of “Motor.” ; 
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{a) Insignia for Manhattan Division, Sixth Army 
(b) “World-Farer” shield 
(c) Trademark of Worldwide Industries, Inc. 


(a) Symbol of Brussels World Fair 
(b) Magnified plutonium molecule 
(c) Child’s building toy 


So we have Sports Afield for the fishing fan, and Harper’s How does this concept stimulate advertisers’ sales? 


Bazaar for the fashion conscious woman; Motor Boating For example... 
for the man afloat, Good Housekeeping for the woman’ e@ Hearst advertising reaches readers when they’re in the 
whose absorbing hobby is her home. mood to buy 


e Hearst advertising is focused where interest in the prod- 


There is scarcely a field of interest that a Hearst magazine : 
uct is keenest. 


doesn’t cover—from American Druggist and Motor to 


; e Hearst editorial matter and advertising content speak the 
Town & Country and House Beautiful. A gre Mee OL a Pery 8 P 


same language 


2 


The range of these magazines is as wide as the contempo-_  @ Hearst editorial integrity lends prestige to the advertising. 
rary American scene portrayed in Cosmopolitan; and ase Fach Hearst magazine is recognized as the voice of author- 
intimate as courtship and the honeymoon years, gently ity in its field. 

* catered to in Bride & Home. 


Hearst readers are already sold—only need to be told! 
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HEARST MAGAZINES 


10 keys to the specia/ interests of 70 groups of people 
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What a 
foursome! 


Nothing can beat the syndicated Sun- 


: : 
day magazines for covering the most 


ground for an advertiser at the lowest 
. 
Every Sunday they reach a total of seven- 
in-ten American families. Their combined 
circulation is 33,638,712 (Sept. ABC). Th 
advertiser’s cost-per-thousand is cut to 
the bone. That goes for cost-per-reader, 
too, because Sunday magazines are read 
cover-to-cover, in the easy, relaxed atmos- 
phere of Sunday, when most families are 
at home together. = 


cost. Here’s the story... 


March 28, 19, 58 


a = 


dicated Sunday magazines are col- 
] parts of most of America’s fine news- 
rs. Their editorial content is “top 
twer”—bright, newsy, human, basic. 
y offer saturation coverage of the coun- 
s major markets. They are read early 
ach week of issue. 


is is what has sold so many new 
ertisers. This is what has created such 


. proud of its own individual score, too. 


Ke at the figures (right) and you'll see why. 


with compliments to THIS WEEK, 
AMERICAN WEEKLY & FAMILY WEEKLY 
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: THIS AMERICAN PARADE FAMILY — 
WEEK WEEKLY . WEEKLY © 


DISTRIBUTING NEWSPAPERS 
(Metropolitan Areas—as Defined 
by Sales Management) 


PARADE FAMILY THIS AMERICAN 
WEEKLY WEEK WEEKLY | 


ADVERTISING PAGES 
{First Quarter 1958) 


c THIS PARADE AMERICAN FAMILY 
WEEK WEEKLY WEEKLY 


PAGE INCREASE OVER Ist QUARTER 1957 
495 


oa oe (ec co 


FAMILY. PARADE AMERICAN THIS. 
WEEKLY _ WEEKLY = WEEK 


Sher a sear as 
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beets Giese “s. a 


That’s the story so far . . . and it’s a good one for 
the advertiser because of this fact: Any syndicated 
magazine will help sell at lower cost .. . any combi- 
nation will sell better than any one... and the com- 
binations that include PARADE will sell best of all. 
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FAIRCHILD 
mews 


Henry Zwirner, Fairchild’s Midwest Di- 


rector, was a guest speaker at annual East- 
ern Conference of Associated Business 
Publications circulation division at the Ho- 
tel Roosevelt Mar. 27. Robert Joose, 
Assistant Circulation Director of Fairchild, 
served as a member of panel discussion at 
the all-day sessions. 


DAILY NEWS RECORD’S annual ‘‘Fath- 
er’s Day Issue’’ will be published on Apr. 
15. Chock-full of fashion and merchan- 
dising news, this special edition will help 
retailers get their share of the $350,000,- 
OOO in retail sales expected for Father’s 
Day this year. 


Ralph Jones, midwestern news chief for 
Fairchild Publications, has been on a three- 
week trip to Huntsville, Ala., and Cape 
Canaveral, Fla., to prepare a series of 
articles for ELECTRONIC NEWS. Mr. Jones 
is working with Fairchild stringers who 
regularly cover the missile-electronic news 
for the paper at both of these missile 
centers. 


A group of twelve Spanish retailers and 
wholesalers, visiting this country under 
sponsorship .of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, paid a visit to Fairchild 
offices recently for a discussion with editors 

‘concerning fabric distribution in the U. S. 
as it relates to their own problems. 


“What Part Do Branch Stores Play in 
Today’s Retailing?” is the title of a 24- 
page booklet just issued by Fairchild’s 
Business Book Division. Contains list of 
over 600 branch stores in 40 key cities. 

‘ Priced at $1.50 per copy. 


Julian Handler, editor of SUPERMAR- 
KET NEWS, will be a speaker Mar. 31 
during retailers’ short course to be given 
by University of Delaware in cooperation 
with U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
Newark,. Del. 


WOMEN’S WEAR DAILY’S widely read 
columnist, Kenneth Collins, will serve as 
a moderator of a panel discussion, spon- 
sored by Associated Business Publications, 
dealing with marketing and merchandising 
problems. Seminar, to be held at Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York, Apr. 14, will be 
followed by presentations of ABP” S annual 
merchandising paper. advertising awards. 


Harry Riemer, DAILY NEWS RECORD 
editor, has been formally designated by 
the Small Business Administration to serve 
as moderator of an industry conference in 
Washington, D. C., within a couple of 
months to determine and eliminate factors 
of instability in the men’ s and boys’ wear 
industries. 


FAIRCHILD 


Publications, Inc. 


~ 7 East 12th St., New York, N. Y. 
: Publishers of 


Daily News Record, Supermarket News, Women’s 
Wear Daily, Electronic News, Home Furnishings 
Daily, Blue Book Directories, Men’s Wear 
FS cacrine, Footwear News, Books. 
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Sirs: 
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Exec Shortage 


Sirs: 

What’s the hoot and holler about our 
future advertising execs and their dearth 
in 1965? In’ the past year employment 
agencies have interviewed thousands of 
young qualified men seeking advertising 
careers. We alone have interviewed hun- 
dreds. Multiply the number of reliable 
agencies by the number of applicants and 
take away a few of the hiring restrictions 
and policies of some companies, and the 
cry of “wolf” need not be so loud. 

Agencies catering to the trainee today 
find that at least 85 to 90 per cent of its 
applicants are college grads. Those seek- 
ing advertising and related careers have 
had advertising courses; many majored 
in it. Others tending toward copy, sales 
promotion or other writing aspects of ad- 
vertising have majored in English or 
journalism. It has been our experience to 
learn too, while talking to these young 
eager men that they have been coun- 
seled to acquire a broad general back- 
ground in the liberal arts field in order 
to contribute in a well-rounded way to 
their future business association. .. . 

It is a self-evident fact that we are not 
setting the agency up as a cure-all for 
such a situation. But in the article (“The 
Hunt for Tomorrow’s Ad _ Executives,” 
Tide, January 24) mention is made of the 
cost of hiring through personnel agencies. 
Management consultants take 20 per 
cent; employment agencies 5 per cent in 
New York City. But does it ever occur 
to the executives who hire that the 
rule, rather than the exception, is that it 
is the applicant who pays, and that he is 
usually very happy to pay the fee for 
the service? Where then is this tremen- 
dous cost: to the company? Our above- 
$10,000-a-year executive applicants, with 
“blue chip” backgrounds, in the majority, 
are the first ones to pay. And surely it 
must be more of a burden on them than 
on some companies looking for the “right” 
Mani va < 

We here, and this is confirmed by other 
agency personnel, feel and know through 
experience that there are plenty. of 
“1965-ers” around. Our search has just 
begun and is by no means definitive. But 
we are sure that some of the young men 
whom we have already placed are the 
marketing and advertising executives of 
tomorrow. 


Helen Bokine 
Career Blazers Agency 
New York City 


. . a comment about the article in 
vont January 24th issue—The Hunt for 
Tomorrow's Ad Executives. 

First of all, congratulations on begin- 
ning a series covering this important topic. 
I was particularly interested in your 
analysis of what is needed .. . an effective 
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Young & Rubicam, Inc.......-: 1 


TOP P.R. AGENCY. ..- 
FREE 1958 EDITION OF| 
MAGAZINE List NOW 
AVAILABLE. . . . i 


This and other topics are in our current) 
newsletter . . . You are invited to add 
your name to our regular mailing lis 
without charge or obligation . . . 
today to: 

LUCE PRESS CLIPPING BUREA 


157 Chambers St., N.Y. 7, N.Y. 
BArclay 7-8215 


rogram to attract more students into 
idvertising and more and better advertis- 
ng courses in schools and colleges. That 
vits the nail on the head, for if the youth 
4 ‘our country cannot be interested in 
\dvertising careers, our industry will in- 
leed be in a bad way. 

For the past eight years (perhaps too 
juietly for there was no mention of the 
rogram in your article), The Association 
yf Advertising Men and Women of New 
York has been working with the colleges 
nd universities of the country on behalf 
yf advertising through its program, Inside 
\dvertising Week. This program sells the 
alue of advertising as a career. And it 
mcourages better advertising courses in 
chools and colleges. 

Inside Advertising Week receives wide 
upport from top organizations. A list of 
upporters is too long to include in this 
etter but with their help, the program 
von the AFA First Prize for education in 
dyertising in 1957 and in 1955. 

Readers who may be interested in sup- 
orting Inside Advertising Week can write 
® me, care of Local Trademarks, Inc., 
7 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Edgar V. Hall 
Past General Chairman 
Inside Advertising Week 


hirs: 

As a student of marketing-advertising, I 
ead with malice your article “The Hunt 
or Tomorrows Ad Executives.” 

_ What college student worth his degree 
bald begin an advertising career for $55 
yer week when he can start in other fields 
or $70-80 per week? 
| My motivation for this letter comes 
tom a personal grudge. In looking for a 
ob recently, I had many solid offers, 
ll outside of advertising. I could give ref- 
rences that would make anyone’s halo 
low, so my reason for this letter does 
ot stem from any inabilities I might have. 

| When higher-ups are willing to work 
: developing marketing-advertising peo- 
le, then, strangely enough, you will get 
sople of good caliber. 

, Until then, bask in the $3200 per year 

ved by not hiring a potential ad exec! 


John W. Marsman 
New Hyde Park (N.Y.) 
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\ppreciation 
bss 


This from an outsider regarding the ar- 
tle, “The Immunity of Advertising” by 
(bert Seldes (Tide, February 14); an ex- 
clent treatment. 
To ‘be ettective a TV ad should be 
sort, interesting and convincing. A pro- 
fm should never be interrupted by an 
i Too much is resented. One good 10- 
ond sentence will be worth more than 
tiny resented minutes; for instance, “If 
ah owned all of the coffee in all of the 
Virld, you'd drink Maryland Club.” When 
yt try it, you decide the ad is truthful. 
Most ads are ineffective because the 
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public just doesn’t believe them—prob- 
ably because they actually are half-truths. 

Advertising, to be effective, must be 
honest, 


Jeff Schlesinger 
(Consumer) 
Enid (Oklahoma) 


Sirs: 

I appreciate so much the 15 reprints of 
the Seldes article. The students have them 
and hot discussions are on the way. 

Enjoyed Seldes too, on the TV Open 
Mind program. More power to Tide which 
keeps up with the tide. 


Lawrence E. Bretsch 

Head, Dept. of Marketing & Advertising 
U. of Rhode Island 

Kingston (R.I.) 


v? 


New light 


Sirs: 

I thought your recent special report, 
“A New Way to Measure Advertising 
Effectiveness,” (Tide, February 14), was 
so outstanding that it deserved comment. 

Of course, one of the great unanswered 
questions is, “How much of a company’s 
sales are attributable to advertising?” Any- 
thing that casts new light on possible re- 


liable answers to this question is a valu- 
able piece of literature, indeed. I think 
Harry Deane Wolfe’s article was a worth- 
while step in this direction. 


George F. Peterson 
Executive Director 
Institute of Consulting 
Marketing Engineers, Inc. 
Chicago 


Annoyance 


Sirs: 


As a keen reader of Tide I must point 
out my extreme annoyance at finding on 
page 8 of your December 13th issue a 
very inviting description of the book 
“What Have You Done for Me Lately?” 
without any indication as to where it can 
be obtained, 

We advertising men are busy and it 
would help no end if you could always 
give the name of the publisher. For your 
readers overseas this is even more vital. 


Ray Thompson 
Managing Director 
C.P. V. Italiana 
Milan (Italy) 


“What Have You Done for Me Lately?” 
is published by the Citadel Press, 222 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. It sells 
for $4.-Ed. 
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1 in 4 bought better kitchens! 
Within the past three years, 
25% built a new kitchen 


or remodeled the old one, 


got new cabinets, sinks, counters. 


SF families are a huge market. 


With average cash farm incomes 


over $10,000 for several years, 


they are a choice market for everything! 


And no medium matches SF influence 


with the best farm families. 


To balance national advertising 


where general media are weak, 


Successful Farming... 


you need Successful Farming. 


Get details, any SF office. 


Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Detroit, 


Philadelphia, Cleveland, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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EBB & FLOW 


by Mr. Billings 


Our creative admen: As if he didn’t have enough to write, Arne 
Grisman, the J]. Walter Thompson copywriter, publishes a novel ne 
month called ‘“‘Early To Rise.’’ Not about advertising—exactly . | 
Speaking of books, that versatile man Samm Baker, of Donahue & Ce 
is publishing his latest, “Miracle Gardening,’ of all things. Al 
United Press executive Joe Morgan is coming up with a novel v 
don’t want to read called ‘‘Expense Account.”’ 


K Gk er eek 


Voice in the Wilderness: Guild, Bascom & Bonfigli is running su 
liminal radio and TV commercials for Nucoa margarine. In the bac 
ground of a pretty routine singing commercial is a weird semi-music 
semi-voice noise which we think is saying, “Buy it, buy it now’ | 
some such. We'll probably never know if we’re right . . . Guild, Basco 
says it’s a secret. The pity of it all! 


KKK SK 


Notes & Bitter Comments: The New Yorker’s annual report (th 
figures make pleasant reading!) indicates that this year’s advertis 
volume may not come up to 1957’s. Whose will? ... We’re begin 
to wonder about the kind of sales record Bristol-Myers’ squeeze-bott 
Ipana is making... Madison & Michigan Avenue bistros noting a slig 
decline in business. Treasury Department or general tightening up? 


x kek k *& 

te cl 

A kudo for Kaiser Industries’ television commercials and a p) 

on those for Chock Full O’ Nuts Coffee. A laurel wreath to Assn. 
National Advertisers’ president Paul West for his handling of © 
special meetings held to discuss the significance of the Frey Rep 
(even agency execs are happy!) and a garland of garlic to John Wingay 
‘ 

Rokr kK *« 

A weather eye: Keep it on magazine newsstand sales for a clue! 

how deeply the recession is biting. At the moment, it may be a lit! 
early to tell, but if you watch first the Macfadden, Street & Smith, 
al., publications, you will be able to tell how others will go later. A’ 
how they fare, may well be how you fare. 


RK KOK 


On that subject, the tie-in between Reader’s Digest and TV 
on supermarket sales at check-out counters is fantastically succe 
pulling up TV Guide sales right along with the Digest’s. The 
thinks it will get upward of 2,000,000 circulation out of superm. 
when distribution is complete—all thanks to the TV Guide tie-in. 


i 
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Name-dropping around New York . . . L. R. McIntosh, executive 
ce-president of Grant Advertising, Inc., appointed Bud Cather as 
anager of the Grant Detroit office Ed Spitzer named mer- 
jandising director of Kudner Agency, Inc. Bob MacLeod, 
arper’s Bazaar publisher, tells us of Mrs. Berta MacDonald’s pro- 
jotion to director of merchandising and promotion . . . Dick Coffee, 
member of the Time, Inc., staff since 1945, named General 
romotion Director of Life. 


Ke KK ok 


We wonder what effect Haroid Perlstein’s brawl with the Pabst 
ymily will have on the company’s agency lineup. The Grey Agency 
ad Norman, Craig & Kummel now share different divisions of this 
usiness. Grey was recently appointed to handle a special local ‘‘Hoff- 
yan-Pabst’’ radio promotion. A brewery in Newark must also be 
ondering where all this leaves their advertising program. 
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Arnold Gingrich reports that the Silver Anniversary Issue of 
squire in October will have the largest distribution in its history, 
000,000 copies. Normal circulation is 830,000 copies each month. 


| k ok ok 
| 
| 

Here's a clue to help you in the Saturday Evening Post’s 
rculation contest. Estimated circulation for February 15 issue 
t a new high of 5,871,000. This represents a circulation bonus of 
| estimated 671,000 above the Post’s present rate base of 5,200,000. 
tink we rate a free ride in the winner’s Stutz Speedway for this 
tle bit of advice. 


Wir ee 


| 
| Damn! The gray flannel suit and Madison Avenue crash helmet 
twithstanding, not one lousy ad man made the Barber’s Journal and 
en's Hairstylist list of ““Ten Best Groomed Men” for 1958. As a mat- 
of fact, no honest-to-God ad man has made the list since 1956 
nen BBDO’s Ben Duffy, certainly no fop, placed eighth. Can all those 
gs be working against us? 
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We are very devoted to promotional ‘‘weeks.’’ They bring 
@rertain amount of limelight to deserving industry, and they bring 
ajonsiderable amount of humor to our particular life. Last fortnight 
Sev the first observance of Lead Pencil Week and it developed, along 
‘+h the expected amount of humor, that this aggressive industry has 
Piduced many wonders since the Mirado with which we are scratch- 
out these words. There are, for instance, invisible pencils for 
rking fabrics and there are pencils for marking white hot ingots 
iteel. But our favorite is one developed for surgeons’ use—to mark 
the human anatomy prior to operations. Now just let yourself 


Sell more to a 


MILLION MEN 


who BUY BIG 


Starch 52nd Consumer 
Magazine Survey proves Elks 
a mighty market for any 
consumer product. 


Their above-average incomes 
afford above-average living. 
Among 58 leading magazines 
surveyed, readers of the Elks 
Magazine are SECOND with 
incomes of over $5,000. They 
are FIRST among OFFICIALS 
and PROPRIETORS. 


: 


In single and multiple car 
ownership you'll find Elks 
among the LEADERS of all of 
the readers of the 58 
magazines surveyed. 


Whether the product cost is 
large or small you can 
confidently count on the Elks 
as a foremost market. 


THE MAGAZINE 
New York Los Angeles 
Portland, Ore. Chicago 
Advertising Sales 
Vice-President Sales ...... Randy Brown, Jr. 
Sales Manager ....... Charles Stillman, Jr. 


Western Advertising Director ........... ; 
Death tibet oles eae C. E. Lovejoy, Jr. 


Eastern Sales Manager... .John C. Jones, Jr. 
Western Sales Manager... .Tom McDonough 
Asst. to Sales Vice-President. Cecelia Santoro 
Promotion Manager...... Philip L. Patterson 
Production Manager...... .Jacqueline Arkin 


Division Sales Managers 


New York 
W. E. Dunsby, Wm. McClenaghan, Howard 
Terry, Robert Hicks, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. LExington 2-1760. 


Chicago 
W. J. Carmichael, John W. Pearce, Thomas 
S. Turner, 333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


1, Ill. STate 2-1266; Office Mgr., Vera 
Lindberg. 


Pacific Coast 
Ralph W. Harker & Assoc., 600 S. New Hamp- 
shire, Los Angeles, Calif. DUnbar 7-2328 
444 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. GArfield 
1-2481. 
Warwick S. Carpenter, 15 East de la Guerra, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. WOodland 2-3612. 


Wherever executive 
and professional 
families live... 
there you'll find 
TIME 


This fact about TIME’s audience is clear: it is heavily conce 
trated in the suburbs. In fact, TIME delivers to advertisers t 
greatest concentration of executive and professional famil 
available in America today. 


These families are the country’s most courted consu 
ers, the most desirable industrial customers, the m«¢ 
fertile source of capital, and the most influential factc 
in personal and corporate good will. 


The location of a magazine’s readers is a factor that is receivi 
particular and critical evaluation from marketing men todé 
Your review of magazine circulations in the high income subw 
of eight of Be largest cities will show that . 


. 


\ 
\ 
IME delivers 39% more circulation than Newsweek and 
. S. News combined...almost as much circulation as 


he biggest mass weeklies. 


wherever executive and professional families live, there you’l| 
wice as many copies of TIME as of either of the two other 
weeklies. These copies of TIME are concentrated in the 
s of America’s best prospects—families with a total annual 
ne of $27 billion, and liquid assets* of more than $85 billion 
ger than the federal budget. 


e one best way to reach this big concentration of best pros- 
, reach them efficiently and economically, is TIME—with 
),000 families in all the best places. 


*Includes cash, checking 
accounts, all types of 
savings accounts, 
corporate stocks and 
bonds, and government 
bonds. 


BACKGROUND: View of New York’s midtown skyline 
from over the northwest corner of Central Park. 


FOREGROUND: Bronxville, northwest view of 
Moore Avenue section, near Palmer Avenue. 


farioli, Rome; Djursholm, Stockholm; Hurlingham, Buenos Aires; Westmount, Montreal; San Angel, Mexico City; Denen Chofu, Tokyo. 
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The new generati eans Business... 


The new generation means AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS! 


A big factor in Detroit’s thinking is the impact of youth 
on used car sales and family new car purchase. The: 
know, as we know, that what goes on under.the hood 
second nature to boys, and that an enthusiastic recom- 
mendation from the boy in the family helps clinch th 
sale. Proof positive? Chevrolet, Chrysler, Ford ant 
General Motors run full page consistent schedules in 
BOYS’ LIFE. . 


Advertising with general audience appeal has no eff 
on youth. The only way to reach them and impre 
them is in their own language in their own magazine. 


1,800,000 * 


The Magazine That Reaches the NEW GENERATION « Published by the Boy Scouts of 


c 
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ie ADVERTISING 


! 

! Ad executives Over the fortnight it became increasingly clear just how serious ad executives 
vs. the recession: think the recession is and one way they intend to fight it. The case in point, 

: of course, is the Advertising Council’s avowed campaign to pep up 

L ¥ the lagging consumer. 


The Council plans to underscore, with facts and figures, America’s marketing 
potential somewhat along the lines of the campaign it used in 1954 

to battle the recession. The Council’s campaign comes hard on the heels of J. 
Walter Thompson’s ad campaign (Tide—January 10) analyzing the “habit lag’— 
the term used to describe the pause that occurs in a family’s spending when it 
takes a big step up the income ladder. 


~ 


—ao—— 


ae 


“ 

f Why are these two approaches so significant? Obviously, the consumer state of 
\ mind is at the heart of the problem. For one thing, many businessmen 

MW and social scientists agree that the consumer resents high prices. He 

¥! believes that now is a “bad time” to be buying durables. Yet on low ticket 

a | items (foods, drugs, tobacco) the sales are rising—as much as 34.5% (tobacco) 
i to as little as 11.7% for grocery chains. And the consumer is mired in 

i multiplying rumors that things are getting serious. 


rt Do consumers think government spending is the panacea? Not according 
to most experts. 


The consumer, according to them, seems to feel that tax cuts won't noticeably 
help him nor his out-of-work neighbor and that corporate tax cuts won't have 
an immediate effect. Public works seem to most consumers too late in coming 
(if they come). What consumers really seem to want is loosened credit 
restriction. 


In fact, there seem to be some arguments for lower prices and easier credit 
policies. When GE et al. recently went off fair trade there was the crush at 
appliance counters. And auto dealers in Cleveland and West Hempstead, L.I., 
have proved that hard selling can move used car inventories off the lots. 


Similarly, Sears, Roebuck & Co. claims success with a new no-down-payment 
policy that doesn’t call for cash until late spring. Retailers report that customers 
usually make good on time payments, but see some flexibility in payments. 
Surely the consumer has cash on hand. Last year, he put $20 billion in the 
bank. Surveys indicate that most consumers are even unconcerned about 

the future of their personal pay checks. And many actually expect raises. 


If so, what’s really holding back consumer spending? Is it the fact that consumer 
population has undeniably become more price-conscious, wary and sophisticated 
than ever and advertisers must find the key to tapping this new mass of 
professional spenders? One answer, according to sociologists such as David 
Riesman, is to recognize that the real taste-leading consumers have made a fetish 
of “getting it wholesale.” These “professionals” above all, don’t want to be 
taken for “suckers,” because clever buying per se may be as much a status 
symbol as being able to buy exensive things. 


In other words, the consumer has shown signs that a solid decade of admen’s 
admonitions to “buy it here for less—why pay more?” is coming back to 
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New products 
coming up: 


Beating the 
saturation 
bogey: 


haunt them. Today’s consumer now has to be appealed to on his own hard- 
headed terms. Woe to the advertiser who still thinks he can plug phony product 
values. 
In short, this growing ability at consumership may mean that ad executives— 
through such spokesmen as the Advertising Council—must appeal to a new “| 
of buying values to put across their argument for renewed spending. 


Purex Corp. has introduced a new chlorine bleach called Beads-O’-Bleach. Test 
marketed on the west coast and soon to be distributed nationally (probably 
toward the beginning of June). It claims the advantages of liquid bleach as well 
as a new built-in safety factor which prevents harm to clothes. (Advertising 
is through Flanley & Woodward, New York.) 


Snider Foods (Fullerton, Calif.), a subsidiary of Hunt Foods & Industries, 
has introduced a new brand of catsup, Snider’s Hotter Catsup. All advertising 
for Snider’s new catsup (Young & Rubicam, Los Angeles) includes more than — 
500 spot commercials per week, both daytime and nighttime television in 
90 cities. 


Liquid Glaze (Lansing, Mich.) has introduced a new aerosal product, Spaire. 
It is being advertised (through Howell & Young) as an inflator and fire a 
extinguisher (cost: $2.50). 


hard goods in the face of the growing recession? 


At least one major national advertiser, RCA-Whirlpool, thinks it may have the 
answer in one sagging market, refrigerators. . 


The refrigerator market is already at a 97% saturation point. Yet this May | 
Whirlpool will launch a new five-model line of gas refrigerators. Here’s how 
itll go about it. 


Whirlpool will concentrate on one section of the market: replacement buyit 
Significantly, replacement sales accounted for 79.2% of total refrigerator sales i 
the first eight months of 1957. 


Advertising will stress the gas refrigerator’s long life span, lower operatin 
cost. Reason: economy is an all-important factor to consumers facing expensi 
replacement purchases (and certainly the recession). 


Distribution will be through utility companies as well as dealers. Trade repor S 
say the utility companies guaranteed 150,000 orders over a three-year period. | 
This was probably a big factor in Whirlpool’s decision to manufacture gas 
refrigerators. 


Whirlpool’s also counting on a clear selling field. For the time being itll — 
have no competitors. Norge, National Gas Appliance Corporation and Norco sa 
they're working on gas refrigerators. The feeling is they'll watch Whirlpool | 
before doing anything definite. g 


But will an absence of competitors really mean anything? For many years Sé Sr 
was the only company manufacturing gas models. In June it stopped productior 


company’s big ad eadeed In other words, would it ae failed with any k n 
refrigerator? Or is the consumer just not receptive to a gas refrigerator? Py 


) 


uch of the nation’s land area is populated by widely 
ttered families living on marginal farms which rarely 
n produce enough customers to achieve satisfactory sales 
els. Maintaining and increasing your most profitable 


To sell more where more is sold 
eee it’s FIRST 3 FIRST! 


3 


Sparse Sales Target ; 7 entrated Sales Target 


a racy ee 


les volume generally depends on successfully cultivating solid 62% COVERAGE of all families. 


illions of heavy spending consumers, concentrated in the 
dst compact market areas—consumers that are pre-sold 
adequate advertising in the most powerful local media. 


The three top markets of New York, Chicago and Phila- Sales. 


phia—where 18% of all U. S. Retail Sales are made— 


sould serve as the main advertising target upon which to ... it's FIRST 3 FIRST! 


The group with the Sunday Punch 


New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 
Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 


Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer “Today” Magazine 


Rotogravure - Colorgravure 


New York 17, N.Y., News Building, 220 E. 42nd St., MUrray Hill 7-4894° Chicago 11, Ill., Tribune Tower, SUperior 7-0043 


San Francisco 4, Calif., 155 Montgomery St., GArfield 1-7946* Los Angeles 5, Calif., 3460 Wilshire Blud., DUnkirk 5-3557 
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concentrate your heaviest advertising effort. In these three 
huge markets, where the family coverage of General Mag- 
azines, Syndicated Sunday Supplements, Radio and TV 
thins out, there is no substitute for FIRST 3 MARKETS’ 


In addition, First 3’s “‘Sunday Punch”’ circulation of 
more than 6,000,000 reaches over half the families in 1,195 
cities and towns, which produce 27% of,total U.S. Retail 


To make your advertising sell more where more is sold 
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Influence works fastest when it moves sideways 
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YounG © RUBICAM,”** 
Advertising 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO - DETROIT « SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES * HOLLYWOOD «MONTREAL - TORONTO 


LONDON + MEXICO CITY: FRANKFURT : SAN JUAN > CARACAS 
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The commercial you never pay for 


When a commercial makes friends, it makes 
salespeople, too. 

Friendliness to start with—in the commer- 
cial you do pay for—can win you millions of 
“commercials” that don’t cost you a cent. 


Knowing how to put that kind of friendliness 
into your commercials can make a great deal 
of the difference between an advertising ap- 
propriation which is merely spent— and an ad- 
vertising appropriation which is invested. 
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TIDINGS 


1 the groove 


Anheuser-Busch has set a new stand- 
1 in clever merchandising gimmicks. 
s a 45 rpm record of the Budweiser 
gle, “Where there’s life, there’s Bud,” 
mg with some upcoming Bud radio 
ots. It’s packaged in a handsome 
cord jacket with a future Bud maga- 
1e ad on the front. 
This slick bit of internal communica- 
ms is being mailed to all Bud dis- 
butors and wholesalers. We got the 
cord, too, and we took it home to 
ay on our hi-fi set. Anheuser-Busch 
ll be happy to know that our kids 
ed it so much they almost marched 
rough the speaker cabinet. We hope 
e boys in the warehouses like it as 
ko 
ts . 
‘imeless 
ye recently ran across a page from 
2 July, 1899, issue of Ladies’ Home 
al. There were four quarter-page 
is on it, one for Sapolio, one for Ivory 
yp, and another for Pillsbury-Wash- 
n Flour Mills Co. and its wheat food, 
tos. 
It was the fourth ad, though, that 
ught our eye. It was for deviled 
hm made by the Wm. Underwood Co., 
ad that old familiar symbol was there, 
: little devil. Since a devil conjures 
a slightly unfavorable image, we 
wndered why Underwood’s little red 
dvil has managed to survive so long 
ad become so well known. 
4 little investigation turned up quite 
abit of interesting information both 
»yut the red devil and about the 


Zinally “put up’ cucumbers, cauli- 
‘i er, mangoes, jams, meats, oysters 
it lobster. The company has been 
stable in its 137 years, in fact, that 
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its new president, George C. Seybolt, 
is only the sixth chief executive in all 
that time. 

Underwood, we also found out, can 
be credited with originating the term 
“can” in relation to food. Back in the 
1800’s, an Underwood bookkeeper grew 
tired of writing the word “canister” so 
many times, so he simply shortened it 
to “can” in his ledgers. 

The red devil trade mark wasn’t 
developed until 1867, when Under- 
wood added deviled ham to its line of 
foods. As president Seybolt explains 
it, the phrase “to devil” meant to broil 
finely ground meat rather than just 
spicing it. The symbol of the devil 
was adopted because it was appropriate 
for another reason: it fitted well with a 
product that was well spiced and proc- 
essed with plenty of heat. 

Today the Underwood company has 
a multitude of products, including sar- 
dines in tomato sauce, Maine sardines 
in soya bean oil, sardines in mustard 
dressing, a liver “Snaxpred,” soft shell 
clams, clam juice, clam chowder, and 
our favorite name in sardines, Moosea- 
bec. 

In the process of our research, we 
finally came back to our original ques- 
tion: how do consumers react to a po- 
tentially unsavory image like a devil. 


a 


cee 
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We discovered that a study on just 
this subject was conducted last year 
by Kenyon & Eckhardt (Underwood's 
agency). Their findings were particu- 
larly favorable, and in fact, 14% of 
those surveyed went so far as to say 
they really like Underwood’s red devil. 
We assume that eventually Underwood 
will call on Dr. Dichter to find out why. 

At any rate, Underwood today still 
plays up its red devil, and still uses 
consumer magazines to do it. But 
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come to think of it, we couldn't find 
the Ladies’ Home Journal on Under- 
wood’s schedule. Well, something had 
to change since 1899. 


Sahib 


Van Brunt & Co., a New York adver- 
tising agency, has a new client: the 
Maharaja of Rewa. The Maharaja, in 
case youre not up on these things, is 
the possessor of the only white tiger 
living in captivity. He also is head of 
an organization called Tigerland, Ltd., 
which organizes and conducts tiger 
hunts in India. 

Van Brunt & Company’s job is to 
place ads which will intrigue Ameri- 
cans into visiting India for a good old- 


PN 


fashioned tiger hunt, with a look at the 
white tiger thrown in. Although the 
agency is not slanting the ads toward 
any particular market, the packaged 
tiger hunt would seem to be an ideal 
gift for the tired agencyman. After 
fighting with clients, taking on a little 
old tiger should be pleasant relaxation. 


Near beer 


We have in hand a fascinating com- 
munique from Robert C. Garreston, 
vice-president of the Carling Brewing 
Co. He has a plan for applying sub- 
liminal advertising to “products with 
low ratings for conscious noting,” that 
is, “products difficult to distinguish 
from their competitors.” 

Garreston sent a six-page report of 
his observations on this problem (plus 
a somewhat inscrutable graph), but we 
were able to separate the gist from the 
grist anyway. 

Basically, Garreston thinks it’s im- 
portant for advertisers of “low conscious 
rating” products, to advertise with the 
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subliminal, or unconscious, impression 
uppermost in their campaign approach. 
In other words, billboard-type advertis- 
ing on such products is more important 
than informative “meaty” ads. 
Garreston thinks brand symbolism is 
extremely important in such “billboard” 
ads since it elicits some sort of emo- 
tional response to the product. Most 
advertisers make mistakes, he feels, be- 
cause “most attempts are directed to 
conscious viewers and readers.” 
Garreston’s suggestion: determine 
through research the role of the uncon- 
scious in making a sales decision on a 
specific brand. Then, “construct our 
ads first to appeal to the sensitive and 
irresponsible feeling of our subliminal 
audience, and second, present an air- 
tight case to the more logical minds... 
who will give us their whole attention.” 
What we think Mr. Garreston means 
is much the same thing that our own 
Mr. Seldes said last issue about the 
need for recognizing the difference be- 
tween already-sold customers and new 
customers. Frankly, we didn’t think 
anyone within advertismg—even some- 
one who recognized this—would want 
to stick his neck out and say so. 
Therefore, we commend Mr. Gar- 
reston on his deep thinking, his courage 
and his inscrutable graph. 


Beware 


Wilma Soss is living proof that if you 
keep practicing something long enough, 
eventually someone is going to pay you 
to do it. Wilma’s particular trick is a 
form of heckling; she built her reputa- 
tion by visiting the stockholder meet- 
ings of the country’s biggest corpora- 
tions and setting off some fireworks by 
asking embarrassing questions. Even- 
tually she became president of the Fed- 
eration of Women Shareholders in 
American Business. 

Now Wilma is going on the payroll of 
Bristol-Myers. In this case, however, 
Bristol-Myers is the new sponsor of Wil- 
ma’s NBC radio show, Pocketbook 
News. The sponsor says Wilma’s job is 


to “humanize the corporate image” 
(frankly we think some of them are al- 
ready a little too human). 

Actually we suspect Bristol-Myers 
may have decided to sponsor Wilma 
for reasons of its own. If so, the Bristol- 
Myers executives had better think back 
to the Solid Gold Cadillac. In the 
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movie, Judy Holiday played the part 
of a woman stockholder who “human- 
ized the corporate image” by writing 
some warm letters to stockholders— 
and ended up unseating the entire 
board of directors. 


All over 


Ever since Campbell Soup Co. first 
dreamed up its soup-for-breakfast and 
soup-on-the-rocks campaigns, weve 
had the greatest admiration for a com- 
pany which could develop such new 
and unusual uses for its products. But 


as Campbell learned (with, for instance, 
its soupnogs and soupmalts) you can 
carry a good thing too far. 

Consider the case of Angelique per- 
fumes, which just recently sent us the 
most charming pink news release (un- 
perfumed, happily). It invited us to 
follow the “newest trend” in the tech- 
nique of wearing perfume. Intrigued, 
we read on. 

“The old-fashioned method of apply- 
ing perfume here and there and calling 
it a day is not the way to get the most 
out of perfume,” Angelique told us in 
the release. “. . . use perfume as you 
would lipstick, rouge, mascara~as an 
accent. Apply perfume to pulse spots, 
temples, crooks of elbows, wrists, 
throat, crooks of knees. Applying fra- 
grance to the legs is very very impor- 
tant, for fragrance rises. If it’s applied 
to the temples, or throat, it doesn’t have 
far to go, except to the ceiling—and 
who can smell it up there? Apply per- 
fume always to the legs, and you'll find 
that you enjoy it as much as everyone 
else AND . 

The first secretary who shows up in 
our office with perfumed legs is in for 
an extended coffee break. 


Personal touch 


We've heard many business diag- 
noses and prognostications lately, most 
of them slightly repetitious. But one 
stands out for demonstrating real in- 
dependent deduction. We ran across 
it in Best Articles & Stories, the new 
readers digest for highbrows, which 
reprints mostly from the quality quar- 
terlies. , 

What’s wrong with business, accord- 
ing to one erudite observer, is that it 
doesn’t write letters anymore. The au- 
thor refers to the prevalent use of form 
letters in today’s business practices. 

In 99 cases out of 100, he estimates, 
companies employ this cold and unfeel- 


ing Dihod aE reply k to queries 
complaints from its consumers. 

~ He cites a personal experience 
a youth returning home from sc 
one day on the subway he inadverte 
dropped a dime instead of a p 
into a chewing gum machine. He 
urally reported this sizable over 
ment to the company, via postcard. 

In just two days he was the hi 
recipient of a handsome letter or 
pensive stationary which not only 
closed 15 cents but informed hin 
was being mailed a range of 
samples. Favorably impressed by 
respectful attention, he never che 
any other brand of gum—that is, 
recently. 

Not long ago he lost another | 
in a gum machine—the same © 
pany s—he decided, for reasons of 
talgia and curiosity, to make a sil 
report of loss. 

Two weeks later he received hi 
ply: a printed mailing piece extc 
the benefits of buying chewing 
in bulk. 


Crumbling the cookie 


We heard about a company t 
manufacturing cookies in the sha 
the 48 states. At the insistence of 
of our politically minded friends 
called the local company flack to 


- out if all states are represente 


each box or if these might just 
sibly be some sectional favoritisn 

With some discomfiture, he 
plained that since the cookies are } 
aged by machine (pot luck fash 
there is a chance that some ¢ 
might be omitted. We mentioned 
tremendous social implications of 
five New Yorkers and no Georgias 
one Oregon in one box. “Look,” 
he, “if you bought a box of ai 
Erackers and found you had mr 
lions, would you accuse us of 1 
anti- Kiwanis?” z 


History lesson 


One of our spies close to a 
reader confides that another new 
on advertising is in the works. | 

Called the Story of Advertising 
a history of the whole business ; 
all the way back to the street 
of ancient Greece, newspaper ady 
ing in 17th century England, Phin 
Barnum and right through to the’ 
day saints—Sigmund Freud ane 
motivational researchers. 

We haven’t seen the book yet 
we're going to grab a copy as $s 
it’s published. It’s about time 
picked on somebody who can’t 
himself on Nightbeat. 


TENSION, 
ANYONE? 


A study of executive tension shows admen 


compare favorably with sales & PR executives 


as well as executives generally. 


p 
To most people an “ad man” is a 
gh strung, overworked, chain-smoking, 
rd-drinking, ulcerated, tranquilized 
mdle of nerves about to suffer a 
ombosis. The painters of this grim 
cture are a fair number of novelists 
id script writers. 


ife Extension Foundation* recently 
taducted a study of tension among 
z executives, 252 of whom were 
imen, and came up with some re- 
bly different conclusions. Among 
m: today’s executive (as a group) 


hon-profit organization founded in 1953 for 
of research and education in the field 
entive medicine. 
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is a happy, healthy, clean living fellow 
who likes his work and his company. 
He gets along with his associates, is 
not excessively tense, feels he’s making 
satisfactory progress in his job, and 
is even blessed with an understanding 
wife. 

In short, the average executive is so 
average and well-adjusted that he’s 
almost too good to be true, and if he 
gets any more colorless he’s going to 
run the risk of fading away altogether. 
When advertising executives were sep- 
arated from the total group (as were 
sales executives and public relations 
men) they were found to be a far cry 
from the miserable wretches of TV and 
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fiction. In fact, the typical adman is 
almost as disquieting a paragon of 
psychological and professional adjust- 
ment as other executives—almost, but 
not quite, a fact which happily makes 
him at least a little more interesting, 
and certainly a lot more believable. 

Here are some of the things the foun- 
dation found out about him: 


e The ad executive is a commuter. He 
has succumbed to the lure of suburbia 
or exurbia, and he pays for the privi- 
lege of having a lawn full of crab grass 
by traveling an hour or two (49%) or 
more (22.1%) to get to and from his 
office. 
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AD EXECUTIVES 


SALES EXECUTIVES | a4 ok 


PR EXECUTIVES 


The blue figures indicate the highest 
percentage in each category 


Percentage working under constant tension ................++.6... 
Job requirements: 


Homework: Regularly 1 or more times a week .............. 
Over 5 hours: aiweeksei. 05 os case asss et arene ae 


Entertainment: More than 2 business luncheons weekly .......... 
More than 1 evening business date weekly ...... 
More than 1 weekend business date a month ..... 


Travel: More than 5 days away from home a month ..... 
More than 2 hours a day commuting ..........+. 


Attitude toward work: 
Bored with, job x vesis occsete lide ode are cecie' nib oe opts nleesrolins oly veda tener eee 
Leathe Homework 372.25 cclcuis0 2 ob epic spade’ wlfe leita cela slene yenee ane aaa 
Do not enjoy business luncheons ..... 0. 2... 5.5 sees oo ee ee 
Dislike business entertainment .............02c+e+e-++beeeeues om 


Attitude toward business associates: 


Dislike of someone with whom they work ..............0--s000: 
Feel that superior is stealing all the glory ............0..000e0ee 
Cannot express self to associates (especially superiors) .......... 
Say tension is due to personalities of superiors ................: 
Incentive: 
Feel_insecuré in job, oui osc pers A ee a Wes eet the vps he 
Dissatisfied with business progress ...........+..+-- 1 sate a | 
Feel a-lack. of recognition i.-c4%.< 6 ice Seed 0 0d ope se a ee | 
Believe wife dissatisfied with progress ............000e eee eee 
Worries: 
Have unusual worry about personal health .................. 
personal finances .<.: .j., 4i-penst uae at 
office problems...) ....35.. 6-6 a 
home problems. —. 24 s..:.. svat ee 4 
Living . habits; 
Sleep: Sleep ‘restlessly 22...) 0.).,a05% 5 oe wt | 
Average 6 hours or less a night ............. 
Recreation: Exercise infrequently .............s500a0n0 cen | 
Have no vhobby isc... Ge oe ee ; 
Have no extra-curricular interests ............. 
Eating: Are.-onspecial diets: ».!so.i82-2).2.5:. eae ‘- am 
Drink more than 3 cups of coffee daily ........ . 
Smoking: *Smoke more than 1 pack of cigarets daily ... 
Drinking: Regularly have cocktail at luncheon ............ 


*Of those who smoke cigarets 
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Sales & Sales Promotion 
Executives 
(1,102 surveyed) 


Public Relations 
Executives 
(91 surveyed) 


All 
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e He travels by train (44.4%), car 
(30.8%), less likely by bus (15.4%) and 
because he, like almost half of his col- 


leagues, admits he doesn’t get enough | 


exercise, probably envies the 9.4% of 
his collegues who walk to work. 

e His battle with the timetable means 
a bolted breakfast, usually 10 minutes’ 
worth, possibly even less. 

e Despite his morning exodus (and 
contrary to popular legend) he does not 
arrive at work when everyone else is 
leaving for lunch. _He’s at his desk by 
nine (82.9%), or if he’s among the more 
zealous (12.2%), by eight. 

e Our adman, like 74.2% of his col- 
leagues, is satisfied with his job (al- 
though he’s not quite as euphoric as the 
over-all executive group, 81.2% of 
whom stated they “like their job very 
much”). The reasons for his satisfaction: 
he is rarely bored, possibly because he 
doesn’t have the time to be, and he 
believes his job offers him security, and 
it probably does. He’s been with his 
company for over five years and has 
been working in his present position 
for at least one. Financially, he’s doing 
well. He earns $10,000 to $15,000 
(38%), $16,000 to $20,000 (18%), $21,- 
000 to $30,000 (15.6%), over $30,000 
(9.6%). 

e He feels free to offer ideas and ex- 
press himself to his associates, especially 
his superiors (28.1% of his associates 
do have some reservations on_ this 
score). In any event, he is overwhelm- 
ingly confident (95.9%) that his boss is 
not going to claim the credit for the 
work he’s sweated over. 

e Like more than half of his surveyed 
colleagues, he’s very satisfied with his 
progress in his job. And even if he’s 
among those who don’t feel they’ve 
quite made the grade, he’s probably 
keeping it from his wife. (Interestingly, 
56% of the admen said they're satisfied 
with their progress, yet 77.8% said their 
wives fee] their progress is up to par. 
And although 37.9% of the admen 
admitted they're a bit disappointed in 
themselves, many less, 16.7%, thought 
their wives weren’t satisfied with their 


progress.) 


Despite his general satisfaction with 
his job and company, the adman does 
work under pressure and tension, and 
to a somewhat greater degree than ex- 
ecutives as a whole. If ‘he’s lucky, he’s 
among the 64.9% who feel the pres- 
sure pains only occasionally. Yet a 
significant number of his colleagues 
(30.7%) constantly work under pres- 
sure. The most frequent causes of ten- 
sion: demands on his creativity, heavy 
work load, dead lines or time restric- 
tions. 

Tension (which Life Extension Foun- 
dation feels is often an out-growth of 
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pressure-creating job demands) is more 
of an occupational hazard for the ad- 


vertising executive than for executives _ 


in general. If the adman is typical of 
the majority (73.1%), he suffers from 
stomach butterflies occasionally and is 
far better off than the 21.3% of his 
colleagues who always feel tense on the 
job. (Only 13.1% of the total executive 
group constantly word under tension.) 

When the adman does feel tense, it’s 
most commonly because: he clashes 
with his boss, feels frustrated, is afraid 
he’s not getting enough work done, 
worries about decisions he has to make. 


On the whole, the adman is sur- 
prisingly lacking in “bad habits,” al- 
though he’s not quite as phenomenally 
cleah-cut as the executive group as a 
whole. XG 

His worst offense is that he’s a heavy 
smoker: 69.3% of the admen smoke, 
and of the 30.7% who don’t, 58.3% did 
at one time, gave it up on their own 
accord (68.3%) or at the advice of a 
doctor (26.7%). How much does he 
smoke? If he’s typical of the majority, 
one to two packs a day. 

He does not suffer from coffee 
nerves. If he’s like the majority (49.8%) 
he drinks no more than three cups a 
day. At worst, he goes along with the 
35.1% who stop at six (53% of the ad- 
men don’t even have coffee with din- 
ner, and 52.5% rarely or never partici- 
pate in that national pastime, the office 
coffee break). 

He drinks, but not nearly as much as 
our popular writers would have us 
think. If he’s among the 65% majority, 
he does not regularly have a cocktail 
with lunch, and at worst he’s probably 
among the 54.4% who limit themselves 
to one drink, or the 43% who stop at 
two (none admitted to more than three). 

He’s more inclined to have a drink 
at dinnertime (53.5% of his colleagues 
do) and he'll drink a little more than 
he did at lunch, at least two cocktails 
if he’s typical of the 53.8% majority, 
possibly three (23.1%). (Only 2.3% ex- 
ceed three.) 

On the much joked about subject of 
his health, the adman has very few 
complaints. Even his ulcers may be 
over rated. Only 4% of the 1,100 
members of Tide’s Advertising Leader- 
ship Panel suffer from them (Tide—Jan. 
24). 

Among the admen surveyed by Life 
Extension Foundation, 76.9% have no 
particular health problems, nor are 
they concerned that they will. In fact, 
the Foundation concluded that all ex- 
ecutives are an unusually fit lot. It 
should know. Its parent organization, 
Life Extension Examiners, performs 
about 35,000 physical exams annually. 
(All the men who participated in the 


Foundation’s study were examined |; 
year.) | 

How healthy are Life Extension’s 2 
admen? Healthy enough to eat ar 
thing. Significantly, only 18.4% are - 
special diets. Of these, 20% are | 
medically prescribed bland diets. T 
rest? They’re just watching th 
paunches. 

The adman is often accused of taki 
his job home with him, of living w: 
it 24 hours a day. Actually, he devo' 
a surprisingly small amount of his o\ 
time to office affairs. He does atte 
business luncheons, but if he’s typi 
of the majority (31.3%), only abe 
twice a week (25.8% average only o 
business lunch per week). He complai 
of a heavy workload, yet he’s typi 
if he leaves his office at 5:00 Pl 
(71.8%) or six (27%). 

He does very little evening busin 
entertainment, probably about once 
an average week (43.3%), or none 
all (49.6%). ; 

He spends very little time traveli 
for his company, averaging less th 
five days away from home a mon 
(62.1%); 23% of his colleagues ney 
go on business trips. Like 63.1% of ] 
group, our adman likes traveling, pro 
ably because he has to do so little. 

He never makes business dates | 
weekends, if he’s typical of the 58.7 
majority (33.3% average about 0 
weekend business/entertainment dé 
a month). Generally speaking, he € 
joys weekend business  entertainir 
and his wife, when she’s included, lik 
it even more. NS 

He does take office work home w: 
him (his. loaded briefcase is legendar 
but, if he’s like the majority (58.4 
he contends with it only “occasiona 
and irregularly,” devotes a maximum) 
five hours per week to homework (65! 


He’s probably resigned to occasiol 
homework (58.5%), may actually loat 
it (24.1%), blames his heavy work loi 
frequent daytime meetings and a bai 
log of business reading. In any eve 
he’s lucky that he’s among the 70 
whose wife doesn’t kick if the ign 


toward their careers as “encourag 
and _ helpful”), 5 ; 
He does not walk the road t 
town (only 8.7% of the advertis 
ecutives take tranquilizers). Nor d 


(89.2%), sleeps soundly (60.9%), ai 
ages at least seven hours per 0 
(83.6%) and wakes up refreshed enot 
to get through the day (82.7%). — 

Altogether, then, it looks like ady 
tising is a pretty good “business f0 
in after all. 
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ONE 
ADMAN'S 
OPINION 


by Lester Leber 


of the month 


yere are three pictures in the Bissell 
. reproduced below and the way 
re handled makes the ad worth 
ial notice by admen as well as by 
umers. 

nallest of the three is the product 
. It gets about 4 square inches 
gace in the lower left-hand corner 
is described as “a_ streamlined 
ty.” It’s probably as good-looking 
carpet sweeper can be, but the 
I] executives deserve credit for ap- 
ing a layout that subordinates their 
uct to other more important con- 
‘ations. 

he next picture gets 10 square 
es and shows the sweeper being 
by an idealized young housewife. 
; call the product picture “the nuts” 
the in-use shot “the bolts.” 

That makes the ad outstanding is 
big picture. It rates 70 square 
es and includes nary a_ sweeper. 
sad it shows three youngsters watch- 
TV and littering the carpet with 
to chips. Together with the head- 
(Now you can have a tidy living 
a—and children, too!) it makes a 
m, witty case for carpet sweepers. 


2-MIMNUTE PICK-UP 
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Think of how many advertisers with 
the same product would have run a 
dominant picture of their streamlined 
beauty and how dull that would have 
been. Or think of how many would 
have featured the smiling mother push- 
ing a sweeper and how trite that would 
have been. Then: pause a moment in 
silent tribute to Bissell. 


Crayons, needles 
and the adman’s id 


Several issues back this department 
mentioned a Sargent Crayons ad which 
featured a picture of Mona Lisa with 
a red mustache and goatee added by 
a childish hand. 


An intriguing hypothesis has been 
raised by Henry Marx, Copy Director 
of a California agency. He recalls an 
ad for a manufacturer of phonograph 
needles who used a similar device. A 
scratch was shown across the picture 
of Mona Lisa with the caption: “Don’t 
let this happen to your records.” 

Mr. Marx doesn’t think these two 
ads are a co-incidence. He traces both 
of them back to a widely printed story 
about an attempt which was made to 
mutilate the original portrait of Mona 
Lisa. Because it was newsworthy, it 
entered the subconscious of at least two 
edmen and popped out many months 
later in paid space. Could be. 


Parallels in prowess 


Vivienne Fox, an adman’s wife of 
South Orange, N.J. (who keeps up with 
her husband by reading Tide and 
ahead of him by occasionally writing 
us), devotes her latest letter to Lord & 
Taylor. 

She feels something should be said 
about the consistent superiority of this 
store's advertising; the sophisticated 
look, the cogent copy, the light touch 
throughout. (Consider it said, Mrs. 
Fox.) 

Then she asks why other New York 


stores, constantly exposed to L&T suc- 
cess, do so badly. 


That’s like asking why every out- 
fielder doesn’t hit like Ted Williams 
or why every basketball player doesn’t 
dribble like Bob Cousy or why every 
skater doesn’t perform like Carol Heiss. 
They make it look easy . . . but it isn’t. 


Prune balloon 
will burst soon 


Last year this column predicted that 
the Schlitzness campaign would be 
abandoned because the play-on-words 
was overdone to the point where it 
was done to death. 


Emboldened by this soothsaying suc- 
cess, we make the same forecast for a 
similar gambit now being used by Del 
Monte. Newspaper ads feature a 
Round-the-world-in-80-days kind of bal- 
loon and blow-ups are supplied to food 
stores. Here’s the opening copy: 


Grocery stores are all a-bloom 
with the big DEL MONTE 
prune balloon. So now the 
time is opportune to give your 
health and happiness a boon 
by getting in tune with this 
big DEL MONTE Prune 
boom! Do harpoon your sup- 
ply of DEL MONTE Prune 
Products for the whole platoon 
in your breakfast room. . . 
soon. Like this afternoon? Or 
tomorrow forenoon! 


It’s an interesting exercise in writing 
virtuosity, but it calls attention to its 
cuteness rather than its story. 


Toothpaste mystery 


When a soap company or automobile 
giant lets one of its brands compete 
with another on a no-holds-barred basis 
that’s understandable. But the way 
Bristol-Myers pits Ipana in a squeeze 
bottle against Ipana in a tube is puz- 
zling. The tube is shown as a messy, 
crumpled, repulsive object. Week after 
week Ipana opens its television pro- 
gram with a commercial for tubes and 
closes with a squeeze bottle pitch that 
condemns tubes. 

A parallel would be Chevrolet fea- 
turing its sedan by saying “Don’t buy 
a convertible because it’s drafty, noisy 
and overpriced.” 


Worth quoting and noting 


From the analysis of a High Yield 
stock prepared by a leading member 
of the New York Stock Exchange: “In 
a period of intensified competition for 
the consumer dollar, well-established 
trade names become increasingly valu- 
able.” 
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1 an era of flamboyant marketing, 
hard to believe you can buck every 


oN > 


a trend, and still score better 


and profits each year. Yet that’s 
secret behind the success of Magna- 
- Co. (Fort Wayne, Ind.), which 
ted a 20% rise in TV set sales last 
ur while the industry itself sagged to 
52 levels. 
Despite the pricing problems plagu- 
the TV set business (TV sets gen- 
lly are sold at 30% off list), Magna- 
- collects full price for every set sold. 
spite competitors’ tendency to pro- 
te a new line every year, Magnavox 
hews “planned obsolescence.” Des- 
> the rest of the industry’s tendency 
try and sell everyone, everywhere 
3A-Whirlpool has 70,000 dealers), 
gnavox relies on a hand-picked set 
franchised dealers, a fraction of most 
er firms’ dealer networks. 


Yet Magnavox, for all this outward 
servatism, has edged ahead in sales 
i profits in the past three years while 
h sturdy competitors as RCA & GE 
ve been troubled by sagging set sales. 
st year, Magnavox sales hit $87.5 
lion and profits were $3.8 million— 
th the highest in company history. 
A, meantime, registered a profits 
yp, attributing it to the declining 
es of black & white sets and satura- 
n (86% of wired homes in the U.S. 
ye sets). 

Magnavoxs sales success also gives 
innovations in marketing strategy 
nificant implications. As other ap- 
ance makers follow General Electric 
abandoning fair trade, Magnavox 
unchly retains price control. 


qually important, Magnavox main- 
is its sales record on a modest ad- 
ising budget (between $3.5 million 
$4 million) and a sales promotion 
get of roughly $500,000. In fact, 
avox claims its advertising ex- 
ture per sales dollar is one of the 
est in the radio-TV set industry. 
hile firms such as General Electric 
RCA-Whirlpool pour millions into 
evork television, Magnavox limits it- 
\to fall and spring campaigns in 
» and Satevepost, reinforcing the 
lsnavox “prestige” theme in Harper's 
éaar, House Beautiful, House & Gar- 
©, The New Yorker, Time & Vogue. 
aetime, Magnavox plugs hi-fi in 
magazines as well (Magnavox 
ms its hi-fi equipment sales jumped 
ing 97% last year). 
he big question, of course, is how 
Magnavox do it? Basically, the 
€r appears to be Magnavox’s con- 
ion of its product line. Magnavox, 
president Frank Freiman, is “the 


quite naturally, thinks his company sells 
the best radio-TV equipment in exist- 
ence. 

Magnavox makes its own furniture, 
manufactures in low-cost labor area 
and passes up yearly models in favor 
of what the company thinks is genuine 
product improvement. “After all, our 
customers own a Magnavox anywhere 
from five to 15 years. They buy it 
originally to fit in with the decor of 
a living room. And we don’t change 
a line as long as demand exists.” 


Such a quality, prestige product, rea- 
sons the company, means Magnavox 
can hold another important marketing 
trump: a firm price. 

Says Magnavox’s restive, fast-talking 
merchandising manager George H. 
Fezell, “It’s fact, not idle boast, that 
Magnavox provides the highest profit 
in the industry, while keeping retail 
price extremely competitive. Feature 
for feature, we sell well under other 
quality national brands. Our list price 
meets their discount price.” Less known, 
though, is the fact that Magnavox can 
match almost any competing line in 
price range. 

Armed with a quality product and 
a firm pricing policy, the Magnavox 
dealer, thinks Freiman, is all but in- 
vincible (as the sales record seems to 
bear out). In fact, it is the dealer who 
is one of the most significant keys to 
Magnavox’s marketing strategy and 
ability to hold the price line. 

By limiting itself to a small network 
of 1,750 dealers (“the cream of the 
crop’), Magnavox both concentrates its 
selling efforts and assures the dealer 
there will be no conflict in selling ter- 
ritories. 

Dealer franchises (a third are to de- 
partment stores) are apportioned gen- 
erally one to every 50,000-or-so in pop- 


es 


Magnavox merchandising director George H. Fezell: “It’s a fact, not an idle boast, 


ulation. Outlets are carefully matched 
to other consumer characteristics: in- 
come level, education, occupation. 

Recent consumer studies by Magna- 
vox's agency, Chicago’s Maxon, Inc., 
find, surprisingly enough, that a large 
percentage of Magnavox customers be- 
long to the wage-earner or skilled group. 
(“These workers,” reason the company, 
“appreciate good craftsmanship. Also 
they want a prestige symbol in their 
homes.”) 


In return for an almost exclusive sales 
territory, retailers must sign an agree- 
ment to abide by factory pricing on 
new products and to follow a price 
list for trade-ins. Magnavox, which has 
had such agreements with its dealers 
since 1952, gives retailers a written 
guarantee on price changes (no price 
cut or increase will go into effect for 
90 days so that a dealer can clear his 
stock if he wants to). 

Magnavox easily enforces the agree- 
ments since it sells direct to dealers 
through a sales force under 48 regional 
sales managers headed by sales train- 
ing manager Russ J. Weber. 

Magnavox divides the nation into 
six major sales zones, each with a man- 
ager who has regional managers under 
him: five to 11 men, depending on the 
zone’s proportion of metropolitan areas. 

Weber controls all this with a trayel- 
ing staff which spends considerable 
time moving from one daily training 
class for dealers to another—all set up 
by the regional managers. 

Selling product advantages instead 
of price is a major theme of these gath- 
erings of about 20 dealers and their 
salesmen. Salesmen are kept up to date 
on demonstration methods, step - up 
techniques from the lower to higher 
priced Magnavox models, new product 
features, developments in trade, etc. 


that Magnavox provides the highest profit in the industry, while keeping price.” 
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re frequent repairs . 
on your old set 

costing you more 
han it would to ow 


_anew big picture TV? _ 


: ia yenr American families will agin spend mare 
thd $0 BILLION DOLLARS for television repairs and 
paris repl: awement, yel—you can own a Magnilicent 
Magnavox biz pickant” “PV forconly a few dollars per 

*  nenth-sfor actually Jess than is) costing many 

é families to maintain theit old, madequate sete. 


You are depriving yourself of all the ine under ‘ 
television if you dp not own a Magnavox high 
“fidelity tdevision wich itx chromatic picture screen — 
with thelling sound realiem that puts the breath of 
| tie inte every television show. Actors will become 
- -perspnalities-—the preat musical shows will give cou 
_ the sense af being ‘on Broadway” 


The finest in television — Magnavox — costs you ny 

more than others. Only Magnavox Gold Seal televizion 
4s so dependable that all parts and tubes are guaranteed 
©: for x full vear—seryine for 80 days. 


s Prove to yourself that Mapnavox ts the finest—aot one 
the best buy on any basis of comparison. See the many 

hemutifil slyles in every price ninge tg suit your taste © 
your nearest Magnavox dear. Magnavox ig sald © 


wie? through America’s finest: stores. 


See what you're missing 
Hear what you're missing 


magniticeny 


Magnavox 


NIGH Homily » televinion s redia-phonagraphs. 
The snasare Coe Fort Mares indiana 


A team of factory-based service engi- 
neers tour the nation to help dealers 
back this ad. 


Says Weber, who has headed the six- 
year-old program since its inception: 
“We make sure the Magnavox retail 
salesman has a thorough knowledge of 
his product—of its features, benefits, 
performance and value. He’s got to be 
on his toes these days. When a cus- 
tomer asks, “Why should I pay full list 
price for Magnavox when I can get 
brands A & B at a discount’ he. has to 
be ready with an effective answer’ 

To insure that the right answers will 
always be foremost in the dealer’s mind, 
the regional managers hold small “re- 
fresher” conferences and discussions in 
between the major regional gatherings. 

Actually, the regional manager is a 
hybrid. He combines the roles of dis- 
tributor, salesmen, and general liaison 
man for the firm. He is, according to 
Magnavox, well paid and a real spokes- 
man for the factory on practically any 
selling area. 

One of these is the point-of-sale ma- 
terial, which Magnavox sends to the 
dealer on a 50-50 co-op basis, drawing 
on the sales promotion budget. 

Magnavox servicing policies also help 
the dealer sell: guarantee of a full year’s 
replacement on all parts, and complete 
service for three months. And a team of 
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35 factory-based service engineers who 
move about the country training and 
supervising dealer service crews. 


Aside from these services, though, 
the dealer gets strong co-op advertising 


help. For, while Magnavox’s ad budget © 


is modest by comparison with the 
giants in the industry, a whopping 50% 
goes into co-op. 

Says ad manager Karl H. Carstens: 
“We believe our products gain in pres- 
tige when given heavy advertising by 
name department stores and other lead- 
ing retailers. We gain and they gain. 
But these ads also benefit smaller Mag- 
navox dealers in adjacent areas. While 
they do their own co-op advertising 
on a smaller scale, they thrive on these 
department store ads.” 


To coordinate all these various dealer 
aids and to find new ways of keeping 
them happy, Magnavox recently estab- 
lished the job of dealer relations direc- 
tor, who reports directly to Fezell. 


Filling this post is Dalton O’Connor, 
grandson of the founder and son of 
the present chairman of the board, 
Richard O’Connor. He keeps close tabs 
on shipping to see that dealers get 
their orders on time, and he also 
watches over dealer problems in gen- 
eral, 

Right now, his major concern is en- 
suring that any new franchises granted 
(where population increases dictate) do 
not conflict with existing franchises. 

While scattered additions are being 
made in line with the population shift 
to the suburbs, Magnavox is also put- 
ting in new dealers in areas where de- 
partment stores have failed to open 
branches in new shopping centers. 

As O’Connor puts it, “This expansion 


is purely to fill coverage gaps. Th 
will be no departure from the Magi 
vox policies, of which a basic one 
protecting the dealer against compe 
tion in his own line. The Magnay 
approach has definitely proven tl 
when dealers are protected, they y 
actively promote the products of | 
manufacturer who considers them.” 


One of the outstanding reasons de 
ers feel very close to Magnavox is 
continuing incentive program call 
Crusade for-.Creative Selling. Sa 
training is integrated with a prize ec 
test which last fall was named b 
sales contest of the year by the P 
mium Industry Club. In keeping w 
the Magnavox philosophy, the cont 
runs along quietly without ballyh 
But Magnavox claims results. 


Salesmen get catalogues listing so: 
1,700 prize items for every member 
the family — from suits to furniture 
which can be earned with selli 
“points.” Sometimes they receive in th 
homes weekly a mailing piece which 
a brief lesson on some selling poi 
such as telephone solicitation, uses 
direct mail, how to turn up new pr 
pects, etc. Knowledge on these tet 
niques can help the dealer win pr 
points. 

' Wives, too, are enlisted. They - 
ceive mail tips on how to encoura 
their husbands and how to keep tra 
of prize points. In addition, six t 


‘winners receive bonus awards and ; 


honored at a national banquet. Magi 
vox reports overwhelming acceptan 
of this program by both dealers a 
their salesmen. Begun more than ~ 
years ago as a limited-run contest, 
has since been extended into a perm 
nent program. 


Magnavox admanager Karl H. Carstens: “We believe our products gain in pre 


when given heavy advertising by. department stores & other leading reta e 
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UPHEAVAL 


IN SPOT TV 


. Lever Brothers’ latest spot TV buy—two concurrent 


‘saturation campaigns for Dove & Pepsodent—highlights the 


transformation of the medium’s pricing structure and scheduling 


pattern. Here’s what the changes mean and why. 


nly a couple of years ago most of 

television’s big sponsors followed 
irly simple buying pattern. They 
y plugged their spot campaigns 
ening time near regular top-rated 
vork TV shows appearing week in 
week out at the same time. Or, 
spots were not available, they’d 
their turn for top adjacencies (e.g., 
| the then top-rated Ed Sullivan 
). Spot TV sponsors seemed to 
i to the radio-born cliche that a 
i spot near a network show with 
ist audience went together like a 
and carriage. 


ver the fortnight, it became clearer 
ever just how thoroughly adver- 
| themselyes are smashing this al- 
§ traditional spot TV buying pat- 
i Lever Bros., dropping its huge, 
10,000 radio spot campaign for 
dent, plunged into spot TV with 
Massive, concurrent campaigns for 
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Dove and Pepsodent: 50 eight-second 
announcements per week for each 
product in 50 markets. 

Why does Lever’s new strategy spot- 
light spot TV’s major upheaval? First, 
the new campaign for Dove under- 
scores the trend away from fixed 
adjacencies near regular network shows. 
Dove spots are set for eight weeks on. 
four weeks off, on a run-of-the-station 
basis, mainly during daytime hours. 

Second, the Lever purchase reflects 
the trend to heavy discounting by 
means of the mass saturation buy. For 
example, Lever reportedly gets _ its 
heavy schedule for Pepsodent (split be- 
tween night and daytime periods) at 
a discounted price that, according to 
some insiders, amounts to 65-70% of 
the one-time rate published on the 
card. 


In fact, spot TV rates are becoming 
so flexible that several advertising agen- 


cies readily admit that time costs to- 
day are fixed almost solely by supply 
and demand. There is, says Young & 
Rubicam vice-president Peter Levathes, 
nothing sacred about rate cards these 
days, few major agencies have any 
qualms about “wheeling and dealing” 
over price when they have a big spot 
TV package to place. 

The competition is such, implies 
Compton media director Frank Kemp, 
that agencies would be working under 
a handicap if they stuck to the pub- 
lished rate on a big package. And the 
implication is that one of the advan- 
tages of a big package—a discounted 
price—would be lost if agencies don’t 
“wheel and deal.” 


The important point is that the 
growth of the big package buy and the 
concurrent “collapse” of. the pricing 
structure are major symptoms of spot 
TV’s transition from what formerly was 
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a sellers’ market to what rapidly is 
becoming a buyers’ market. 

As this happens, spot TV advertisers 
are becoming choosier: they tend to de- 
lay budgeting until the ratings returns 
are in on a new network TV show; 
they're beginning to spread the spot 
budget through various time periods. 
shooting for cumulative rating points 
rather than a few top adjacencies: they 
tend to seek daytime buys more than 
ever (e.g., the Dove campaign). 

Recent agency stands against triple- 
spotting certainly indicate the swing 
to a buyers’ market. Benton & Bowles 
(representing Procter & Gamble and 
General Foods), for instance, is firmly 
battling to limit spot TV advertising 
to two contiguous commercials rather 
than three in a row. 

The big reason for these toughening 
up tactics and the changing sponsor- 
ship patterns on spot TV is, of course, 
the changing structure of network tele- 
vision. For a decade, spot comfortably 
fed on audiences created by the top 
network TV programs in the evening 
hours. 

Now a number of internal pressures 
seem to be putting an end to all that: 
the growing fluidity of network TV 
programing schedules with special 
shows popping up everywhere and new 
shows collapsing at an alarming rate 
(see accompanying chart). 

Further, increasing competition 
among the three networks, addition of 
new TV stations in the sponsors’ spec- 
trum are creating a new era for spot 
TV. Moreover, spot TV sponsors, like 
network TV advertisers, seem to be 
changing their attitudes toward ratings. 

As competition between networks 
grows, and the size of the TV audience 
increases (41,200,000 TV homes today, 
twice as many as in 1953), sponsors 
seem content with lower ratings. 


Indeed, there is a trend to going be- 
yond the ratings themselves and mak- 
ing qualitative factors important yard- 
sticks for spot buys. 

Nearly all the members (96%) of 
NBC Spot Sales Timebuyer Opinion 
Panel (representing 225 agencies) re- 
cently reported they consider audience 
composition data either “always” or 
“frequently” when they make a buy. 
“Three-quarters of the panel felt that 
audience composition was of sufficient 
importance to warrant the inclusion of 
this type of data on the availability 
sheets submitted by time salesmen.” 

Leo Burnett media planning & re- 
search manager Seymour Banks puts it 
this way: ‘ . audience size is only 
one element in the entire selection pro- 
cedure. Others are audience composi- 
tion, cost, relationship between com- 
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\ 
mercial and surrounding material—pro- 
grams, announcements, etc., and geo- 
graphical distribution of audiences. 
Comments from members of the 
NBC Spot Sales’ panel indicate that 
spot TV’s current upheaval requires 
much more research in the ratings area. 
Paul Davis, media director of McCann- 
Erickson’s Los Angeles’ office, sums it 
up this way: “The greatest problem 
is the tendency on the part of rela- 
tively unsophisticated advertisers to 
rely entirely on ratings.” 


What makes greater ratings sophisti- 
cation and “education” so important, 
of course, is the way the major spot TV 
advertisers are turning the medium 
topsy-turvy. On one hand, of course, 
the massive Lever buy dramatizes the 
impressive effect of the package deal. 
There are, however, two other moves 
pressuring important changes in spot 
TV sponsorship patterns. 

Clearly, one of the most significant 
is the spot TV co-sponsorship package 
set up last summer by General Foods 
(for Instant Maxwell House) and 
Bristol - Myers. As yet uncopied, the 
strategy may be followed by other large 
users of spot: the package -consists of 
700 ID’s in 104 markets, for an average 
of seven 8-second station identifica- 
tion spots per market. GF carries the 
package for 31 weeks and Bristol-Myers 
buys it for 21. 

Why the arrangement is so important 
is clear in Benton & Bowles media 
vice-president David P. Crane’s ex- 
planation of the reasoning behind the 
package. Prior to the deal, says Crane, 
other General Foods brands (such as 
regular Maxwell House, Birdseye, Jello) 
took up approximately 40% of GF’s 
total spot TV schedule. 

But this year General Foods altered 
its strategy, says Crane, and discon- 
tinued the sharing arrangement. “This 
left the client and ourselves with few 
alternatives. We could have cut the 
total package back to the affordable 
level for Instant Maxwell House . . . 
totally undesirable since it meant car- 
rying the whole schedule either at 
sharply reduced frequency or in far 
less markets. Or we could have elected 
to buy on an in-and-out basis’ which 
meant a sacrifice in efficiency and a 
loss of control over the precise deliv- 
ered frequency we required market bv 
market.” So GF took up the shared 
arrangement. 


Less well-known, but rumored in the 
works, is Procter & Gamble’s proposal 
to line up stations in a giant year-long 
package deal which would include all 
its products rather than make individual 
buys for a product campaign. 


For instance, P&G could guaran 
that it will run so many spots thro 
the year, rather than schedule t 
packages on a weekly basis; then 
each campaign as it wishes (sim: 
of course, to the old arrangement C 
eral Foods had for its several bran 
If such a plan goes through, other 
vertisers probably will follow suit. 

If major advertisers such as Le 
General Foods, Bristol-Myers and P 
are after bigger package discount de 
where does the trend put medium- 
spot TV users? Is he, for example, 
ing pushed out of the spot picture 
larger advertisers who can engit 
heavy discount deals? 

Definitely not, says Product Serv 
president Les L. Persky, whose age 
handles medium-size advertisers. ‘ 
big thing for medium-size account: 
do today, says Persky, is to pick # 
spot shots carefully. For insta 
Persky recommends scheduling a he 
spot schedule in a short period to 
a discount, also sticking to concise 
copy to take advantage of discot 
available on eight and 20-second 
buys. One of Persky’s current strate: 
for clients: compile a schedule of 
tions willing to sell, at a discount, t 
vacated when a baseball game is rai 
out. 


Another technique for the sm 
spot advertiser-is, of course, barter | 
swap of film for time through a | 
film distributor middleman). The n 
famous of all barter deals began 
1956 when International Latex sig 
for a $20,000,000 five-year barter ¢ 
through C. & C. Television Corp. — 

In addition to International Le 
barter users have included: Ché 
Antell, Exquisite Form Brassiere, I 
Toy Co. and Warner Bros. Co. T) 
Product Services’ accounts also dab 
in barter: Bymart-Tintair, Conti 
Industries and Glamorene. | 

Barter’s attraction was the lush 
counts, reportedly in the 50-70% 


rate-card range. On the other sid 
the picture were the complicatiom 
buying time with film merchandis 

The complications were so great 
National Telefilm Associates swore 
barter-dealing forever when _ its? 
rangement with Exquisite Form: 
through.* Persky, who once consi 
a barter a bargain for his middl 
clients at Product Services is no\ 
sure whether barter is workable. | 
way he’s sure it’s not workable thr, 
a middleman, “who'll have no 
tinuing interest in the welfare 
client.” Persky only uses barter 
when his agency has contact w 
station and can police the barter » 


| 


i 


“Exquisite later arranged a campaign 
through barter. 
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1 One of the most important pressures on spot TV 
buying patterns is the current upheaval in the network 
programing structure. This network programing upheaval 
is making it harder and harder for the spot TV advertiser 
to place his commercials adjacent to a regularly sched- 
uled, top-rated show every week. 

The strongest factor is the growing division of au- 
dience among the three TV networks, created by the 
renewed ratings vigor of NBC-TV and the renaissance 
of ABC-TV. NBC-TV is invading CBS-TV’s high ratings 
preserve with new shows such as Wagon Train, Wells 
Fargo, Restless Gun and Suspicion. ABC-TV, meantime, 
has a strong contender in Sunday night’s Maverick, also 
Cheyenne and The Real McCoys. These shows cause 
viewers to flip their dials more often, vitiate the franchise 
of established shows. 


Also cutting into the pattern of fixed adjacencies 
is the increasing number: of TV “‘specials’? which pop 


up almost any night of the week. This season there are 
three times as many ‘“‘specials’’ as there were the first 
year of the spectacular—1954-1955. 
Contributing to the demise of fixed adjacencies, 
4 _too, is the growing mortality rate of new sponsored net- 
“ work TV shows. According to Nielsen, 41 died in 1954, 
47 in 1956 and 55 last year. 
Similarly, sponsors’ attempts to ‘remodel’? network 
, TV shows by changing time slots upsets the fixed ad- 
jacency pattern (e.g., CBS-TV moved Sgt. Bilko from 
Tuesday to Friday nights this season; ABC-TV switched 
The Betty White Show from Friday to Wednesday). 
The result of all these pressures is the current trend 
among spot TV advertisers to spread their budgets across 
. the board, going after prime time pericds on individual 


stations and fringe time periods on individual stations; 
that is, after 10:30-11 p.m. The new goal: achieve 


cumulative audience rather than depend on_ individual 
program adjacencies. 


2 One of the most significant things revamping spot TV 
buying patterns is the way prime time periods are be- 
coming more available on more new stations. 
Behind this trend is the addition of new stations in 
/ \major markets. Between January, 1957, and January, 
1958, 21 new TV stations swelled the nation’s total 
to about 495, 
Sametime, newer high-powered shows are carving 
out virgin prime time areas, e.g., ABC-TV’s phenome- 
\s nally successful Maverick show on Sundays. Such a show 
enhances the value of spot TV schedules on ABC-TV’s 
growing number of affiliates. 
Equally important is an ironic trend some industry 
' observers trace to the recession: according to representa- 
tives of Young & Rubicam and CBS-TV, big advertisers 
now seek schedules restricted to, say, the top 30-40 
markets vs. past schedules in 60 markets. Oddly enough, 
‘this leaves, according to these observers, more time avail- 
able in secondary markets from which bigger advertisers 
‘may have withdrawn. 
There is one other important result of the increasing 
availability of better spot TV time. Ad agencies are tak- 
ing a firm stand against triple-spotting (that is, three 
commercials in a row during prime time). Three of the 
four agencies fighting against the practice service spot 
~TV’s No. 1 advertiser, Procter & Gamble: Benton & 
Bowles, Compton and Young & Rubicam. The other 
agency: Geoffrey, Wade. 
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Key pressures on spot TV 


3 With the network programing structure changing 
and more time opening up, there is a significant shift 
in the type of spot TV user. Between 1956 and 1957, 
the number of spot TV spenders dropped from 4,339 
to 4,154 (the number of individual companies in network 
TV shrank in the same period from 321 to 293). 
Sametime, advertisers of autos, building materials 
and equipment, and radio-TV appliances shifted from 
spot TV. On the other hand, spot TV is attracting more 


attention from food, beer, drugs, cosmetics and gasoline 
advertisers. Source for all figures: Television Bureau of 
Advertising. 


1957 1956 
BRS AGEs tee! dare een eeetans 25,916,840 17,522,450 
Continental 
Baling tenticieycretorcucus rete hex ae 10,190,060 5,732,480 
evel BroSs caicisgote falar stthstone 7,642,980 4,535,010 
ardor wee GOW itis acess 
1957 1956 
Pio MINVIOLEIS uaa iehs sts ce etake ehatenole re 4,941,470 7,369,440 
Kallose mimrana seve wate. s.comveterscaveieisiocsrs)s 2,829,510 4,810,530 
Gerienal Motors 5. tance tie nce selene iets 1,552,630 3,487,860 
suoebaranaan shifts by 
product classification........ 
Bape UPS uclerens 
1957 1956 
ale, beer Wine cis-.5 20 sects ape oul 38,483,000 34,345,000 
Glothing 7). msteah oa tadlow ics sa besser 11,295,000 8,688,000 
furnishings, 
accessories 
GOSINGTICS So Marerere\e siecestane Bite eae euite 48,500,000 34,240,000 
toiletries 
CrUig* PFOAUCES: baraie wus, usenet rw ive cbereae 38,195,000 32,026,000 
TOO, RLOCETrYimeretexstel ts wi oferare euanets 119,683,000 107,615,000 
oot hietere down...... 
products 
1957 1956 
ALITOTMOUIVE dabet tasers ovstelvt sia ipVaerensteuers 9,745,000 12,912,000 
Cental porns. 5 seinieieieus cle asaens ere, 7,446,000 13,202,000 


4 The future for spot TV: the biggest trend seems to 
be toward daytime buying: 

e@ Lever Bros.’ giant buy for Pepsodent and Dove, 
reportedly at about one third of the one-time rate, illus- 
trates that spot TV can be used as an inexpensive mass 
saturation medium. (Lever’s buys: half daytime for Pep- 
sodent; all daytime spots for Dove.) 

@ Total daytime audience is up and new vigorous 
programing of the period by the networks should keep 
the daytime audience climbing. 

e Promotion of daytime values is eradicating the 
predjudice felt by many advertisers against this period 
until recently. 
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Look 
alike 


logos 


Reo Motors got the idea 
a long time ago. It’s been 
using a right angled sym- 
bol since 1912, recently 
updated it by trimming 
down and modernizing 
the original winged arrow 
sides. It’s on all the com- 
pany’s trucks, is in gold 
colored metal (instead of 
usual chrome). 


Bell ¢ Howell 


Bell & Howell's arrow 
heads (dubbed impact 
symbols) were added to 
the logo three years ago 
to represent the company’s 
continuing 50 year policy 
of “finer products through 
imagination.” 


KAISER. 


Kaiser's gold star logo 
(“the bright star of met- 
als”), another example of 
the celestial influence, is 
purposely asymetrical so 
that one point stretches 
rightward. 
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If some ads are beginning to leave 
you with that old interplanetary feel- 
ing, it’s strictly intentional. A growing 
number of companies are featuring 
streamlined, sputnick-influenced logos. 

Some allow the art to tell the whole 
story. Others such as Chrysler Corpo- 
ration’s ads (left) carry a catchy slogan 
(“Forward Look”) to reinforce the sym- 
bolism. In either case the emphasis is 
clearly on a streamlined, swiftfooted 
future. Says an agency art director: 
“Tt’s the ‘last frontier’ instinct in us 
that’s behind the new logo insignia. 


Everybody’s talking about trips to 
moon, so why not play it for all 
worth.” 

Interestingly, all the new look k 
point rightward. Not one goes left, 
or down. Why? “It’s natural,” says 
company research director. “In 
society people associate the righthan 
direction with something that’s 
rect or desirable. It also suggests p 
ress—a step in the ‘right direc! 
Give a guy a design that pulls his | 
left or down and you'll have him th 
ing youre sitting on him.” 


Newport’s cloud-like | 
emblem came about a 
accident when some 
suggested going along’ 
a check mark put o 
rough layout to indi 
the spot for a de 
Lorillard’s president Li 
Gruber suggested im 
ing the check mark, 


| ALUMINUM 


Westinghouse has an ab- 
stract version of an art- 
ist's T square symboliz- 
ing products that have 
“the shape of tomorrow.” 


Lever selected the 
for its new deodorant, 
Praise, to emphasize 
product's newness. — 


Oldsmobile’s logo ¢ 
in on current moon | 
ness with the accom 
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Is the adman’s briefcase 

an empty symbol of status? 
Or does it really 

contain homework? Here are 
the views of the Tide 
Advertising Leadership Panel. 


34: 
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Tea OT meee sae’ 


The adman’s briefcase runs neck in 
neck with his ulcers as a trademark 
of his profession. It’s accused of func- 
tioning strictly as an empty symbol of 
status. It’s suspected of harboring 
everything from top secret plans for 
account switches and ad campaigns 
to salami sandwiches and the ingre- 
dients of a dry martini. 

To get to the bottom of the case 
briefly, Tide asked the 1,100 members 
of its Advertising Leadership Panel to 
bare the contents to the world. 


Here’s what’s inside: for the most 
part (and as you would expect), memos, 
business publications, mail and reports. 

One executive totes a raincoat. An- 
other includes “a peace offering” to 
his family on nights when his home- 
work is especially heavy. None of the 
panelists carries his lunch to work. 
“It’s much more fun to eat on the ex- 
pense account,” confides one adman. 


Actually the adman is much less a 
slave to his briefcase than most people 
think: 29% of the panelists rarely or 
never take work home from the office. 
Another 38% do, but only occasionally. 

Although 33% of the admen carry 
loaded briefcases every night or almost 
every night, taking work home and 
doing it are two different stories. 


\ 


Significantly, 66% of the pane 
admit that they take their bri 
home but frequently, or at least se 
times, don’t bother opening them. 
many of the 34% who claim they 
leave their homework undone’ 
admen who bring work home 
rarely. Then it’s always work thé 
mands their immediate attention. 

Explains one panelist: “In the F 
of the briefcase vs. television, it’ 
ten to one—and I hate myself if 
morning.” Another thinks his wif} 
psychic, because everytime I 
home she has a bridge game pl 
and I don’t resist.” My 

Tide asked the panelists for 
opinions of executives who take J] 
cases home from the office. In ger’ 
the admen who never or very 1 
take office work home with thea | 
adamant in their denunciation 
who do. < 

Said one: “The ones who carry 
cases don’t know how to organize) 
jobs and should quit. These 4 
same lads who play their golf o 
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ework is preferable to a nagging 
me panelist suggests that his brief- 
-toting colleagues “will probably 
young,” and another goes along 
1 him, adds that “while they’re 
ing their hearts checked they ought 
have their heads examined, too.” 
er choice opinions: 

The man who takes work home is 
small for his job.” 

de’s plain nuts.” 

de’s so overworked and _ under- 
ed that if he had any sense he'd 
tomorrow.” 

es interested in only one thing: 
jing up with the Joneses of 
ess.” 


's not surprising that many of the 
nm who consistently carry home 
briefcases defend both the prac- 
and their similarly afflicated col- 
es. 

a man in an executive position 
orget his job at 5 PM, he doesn’t 
g in it,” says one. In the opinion 
jother, taking work home “shows 
jentiousness and a desire to eat, 
: and sleep business—which is a 
thing and not ulcer-inducing as 
as you enjoy your work.” 

e of the panelists is very favor- 
impressed by admen (“especially 
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the juniors”) who take their work with 


them. “I must confess that when a 
promotion is open they’re the ones who 
pop into my mind first, not so much 
because of the briefcase, but rather 
for what it represents.” 

Taking work home “is the price we 
have to pay for the label of executive,” 
says one who does almost every night, 
and another admits that carrying a 
briefcase has become “part of the ex- 
ecutive act, and conformity is es- 
sential.” 

“The salt of the earth” is the way a 
panelist, describes fellow admen who 
take home work every night. What’s 
in his briefcase with the work: “lighter 
fluid, extra tobacco and Dexadrine 
pills.” 

“What else can we do, what with all 
those blasted phone calls and intermi- 
nable meetings?” asks one adman. 

Even a panelist who never carries 
his briefcase home defends the prac- 
tice: “It’s an admirable habit. Every 
industrious, conscientious adman should 
be expected to take work home. “Every 
one, of course, but me.” 


‘Interestingly, it’s the admen who 
take work home every night or almost 
every night who are most critical of 
the situation. Consider their candid 
reflections: 


e “I take work home with me almost. 
every night and I think I must be 
either hopelessly inefficient, out of 
my mind, or more probably both.” 

e “The trouble with most admen who 
carry briefcases is that they take such 
long lunch hours—and that includes 
me. Or else they're lousy administra- 
tors, and that includes me, too.” 

e “I carry home my briefcase all the 
time and something tells me I’m getting 
to be a pretty dull companion.” 

e “Tm pathetically sorry for them, my- 
self most of all.” 

e “We're all crazy—and you should 
hear my wife’s opinion.” 

Tide asked the panelists if they 
work out of their briefcases while 
commuting. Only 18% do. “That’s 
strictly for showoffs,” says one panel- 
ist. 

Another confesses that he’d like to 
get some of his work done on the 
train, but “doesn’t dare because his 
fellow commuters would think he was 
an eager-beaver.” 

Is the briefcase really the adman’s 
trademark? “Sure it is,” agrees one 
panelist. “It’s part of the Madison 
Avenue stereotype that the advertising 
business ought to try to forget. I some- 
times take work home, but when I do 
you can bet it’s in a large manila 
envelope.” a 
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by Peter B. B. Andrews 
economic consultant, 
TIDE magazine 


Production cutbacks are reducing in- 
ventories, but heavy advertising is also 
being highly effective in preventing the 
greatest quantity of inventories in his- 
tory from reaching a still more stag- 
gering figure. 

The decline in inventory demand 
was responsible for 85% of the $6 
billion decline in gross national product 
from the third quarter of 1957 to the 
fourth. Compared to an annual inven- 
tory acquisition rate of $2 billion in the 
third quarter, businessmen cut inven- 
tories $3 billion in the fourth. 

Actually, however, advertising vol- 
ume is moving goods at a record-break- 
ing over-all rate. The situation is sim- 
ply that inventories and production ca- 
pacity are so great that the nation’s 
distribution system has not yet caught 
up. Even so, the aggregate picture 
shows goods moving at a strong clip. 
January sales at retail stores were over 
$16.9 billion, after seasonal adjustment. 
That is a new high total for the month 
—up 1% over December and 4% over 
January, 1957. 

Good as this figure is, it will have to 
be better to catch up with the nation’s 
output and inventories, especially hard- 
goods inventories (such as automobiles), 
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Heavy 


advertising a 


promotion 


culting 


inventories 


The advertising task ahead—to keep up 
with recent and upcoming plant facili- 
ties—involves a $30 billion increase in 
consumption of goods and services by 
the public over and above the present 
annual rate. 

Some paring down & production may 
continue here and there, but the sharp- 
est part of the decline is now considered 
past as far as the influence of inven- 
tory changes on current output is con- 
cerned. However, the book value oft 
manufacturing and trade inventories as 
of March 1 is estimated at $91 billion, 
compared with $89.9 billion in March, 
1957. 

Productive capacity, moreover, keeps 
rising despite the cancellation of some 
expansion plans. Contrary to some 
forecasts, plant and equipment expen- 
ditures did not drop in the last quar- 
ter of 1957, and there will continue 
to be great expenditures in 1958. Com- 
pared to an outlay of $37 billion for 
new plant and equipment in 1957, 
such spending in the present quarter 
is at an annual rate of about $35 bil- 
lion. That makes still more potential 
production for our inadequate distri- 
butional system to handle. Obviously, 
it calls for more advertising promotion 


+, het 


to move current and _ prospecti 
ventories and further raise the 
can consumer's standard of livin 

Weighing inventory trends, 
tion capacities and expansion pt 
tions, likely demand and present 
put, sales and new order backlo. 
Inventory Pressure Ratings Pane 
impartial authorities in the D 
Commerce, the Census Burea 
Dept. of Labor, the Federal 
Board and other government ag 
as well as experts in certain 
ties, trade associations and 1 
tions, have assigned higher Invei 
Pressure Ratings on 12 industries’ 
lower ratings on 5 than it did 
cember. 

The Tide Advertising Barom 
the facing page, is carefully de 
to show at a glance where pr 
capacity and inventories are 
get out of hand in relation to s. 
advertising budgets. In some i 
there must be unusual adverti 
penditures to keep up with 
ries. An Inventory Size Rating 
of the industries listed gives 
tising ‘executive perspective 2 
relative dollar importance of i 
pressures. 
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TIDE ADVERTISING BAROMETER 
to Industry Size | Key to Inventory Pressure Ratings t Up-pointing arrows indicate a 


entory Ratings* higher pressure rating in relation 
to inventory potential as rated in 


P 


1 — Normal inventory increase; normal advertising 


- 2 billion and over. ; ; 

$1 billion to $2 billion. urease Kenulee. September. 

- $750 million to $1 billion. 2 — Large inventory increase; large advertising in- a A 

- $500 million to $750 million. crease required. Down-pointing arrows indicate a 
- $250 million to $500 million. : ANS ry j lower pressure rating in relation 
- $100 million to $250 million. 3 — Extraordinary inventory increase; extraordinary to inventory potential as rated in 
- Under $100 million. advertising increase required. December . 


Bread & 
related products 


~ Biscuits, crackers 
& pretzels 


\utomobiles Beer Bottled soft drinks Building materials 


(next (next 


(next (next 
3 mos.) 12 mos.) 


3 mos.) 12 mos.) 


(next 
3 mos.) 


_ (next — (next (next 


- 3mos,) 12 mos.) 


(next (next 
3 mos.) 12 mos.) 


(next (next 
3 mos.) 12 mos.) 


| F : Clothing Clothing Clothing Confectionery 
Eremicals ’ PRIA) (children’s) (men’s) (women’s ) & related products 
oe 

(nex (next (next (next (next (next (next (next (next (next (next (next 


3 mos.) 12 mos.) 3 mos.) 12 mos.) 3 mos.) 12 mos.) 3 mos.) 12 mos.) 3 mos.) 12 mos.) 3 mos.) 12 mos.) 


Electrical 
industrial machinery 


(next (next 
3 mos.) 12 mos.) 


airy products Farm machinery Foods (canned) Foods (frozen) Footwear 


(next (next 
3 mos.) 12 mos.) 


(next (next 


(next (next 
3 mos.) 12 mos.) 


3 mos.) 12 mos.) 


(next (next 


(next (next 
3 mos.) 12 mos.) 


3 mos.) 12 mos.) 


Liquor 


Heating & 
(alcoholic) 


plumbing equipment 


Gas and oil Luggage 


j 


(next (next 
3 mos.) 12 mos.) 


Jewelry Meat products 


(next (next 


(next (next 
3 mos.) 12 mos.) 


3 mos.) 12 mos.) 


(next (next 


(next (next 
3.mos.) 12 mos.) 


(next (next 
3 mos.) 12 mos.) 


3 mos.) 12 mos.) 


Primary metal 


Photographic 
industries 


supplies 


Paper & 


related products Plastic materials 


Office machinery 


(next (next 
3 mos.) 12 mos.) 


‘(next (next (next (next 
3 mos.) 12 mos.) 


a) mos.) 12 mos.) 


(next (next 


(next — (next 
3 mos.) 12 mos.) 


3 mos.) 12 mos.) 


(next (next 
3 mos.) 12 mos.) 


Tires & 
inner tubes 


Television 
& radio 


(next (next 
3 mos.) 12 mos.) 


Sporting 
Goods & toys 


(next (next 
3 mos.) 12 mos.) 


rigerators Sewing machines Sugar 


“(next (next 
_ 3mos.) i mos.) 


fe 


(next (next 


(next (next 
3 mos.) 12 mos.) 


3 mos.) 12 mos.) 


(next (next 
3 mos.) 12 mos.) 


*Size is by value of inventory at the 
manufacturer level. 


+Degree of barometric advertising pres- 
sure will vary significantly from quar- 
ter to quarter. Currently a rating of 1 
would call for a “‘normal” 3 to 5% ad 
budget increase over the similar pe- 
riod last year; a 2 rating would call 
for a 5 to 10% increase and .a 3 
rating more than 10%. 


Vacuum cleaners Washing machines Watches & clocks 


(next (next 
if ‘3 mos.) 12 mos.) 


ss 


(next (next 


(next (next 
3 mos.) 12 mos.) 


(next (next 
3 mos.) 12 mos.) 
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EYES & EARS 
FOR 160 
ADVERTISERS 


Manhattan is the buying center for U.S. depart- 


ment stores. One type of buying office sells its service 
to stores located all over the country. Kirby Block Co., 
Inc., is the world’s largest such buying concern. 

As New York eyes & ears for 160 clients owning 
some 250 stores, Kirby Block has grown from 20, 
employes in 1917 to a 250 employe company, repre- 
senting $950, million total retail volume in 1957. It 


buys everything except furniture, shoes, and food, 
for its member department and specialty i 

Kirby Block functions both as buyer & seller. 
addition to some 75 buyers and their assistants, q 
40-man sales promotion department sends out a. 


1 


steady flow of bulletins, “flashes,” ad mats, display 


materials, direct mail pieces, catalogs, etc., all de- 
signed to boost sales. Since the total ad budgets of| 
Kirby Block stores amount to about $45,000,000, there 
is obvious concern with local advertising (almost ox 
clusively print media). 

But Kirby Block executives also have a large stall 
in national advertising—what it does and does "a 


do for dude 


could & should improve advertising for the all 
of all concerned with selling. 


ne many a slip Bett the ad 
sale, and no one knows it better 


1 Kirby Block Co., Inc., the 41 
old Manhattan company which 
s buying for some 250 depart- 
it and specialty stores. Although 
‘y store which Kirby Block repre- 
s has its special problems in mak- 
national and local advertising pay 
over the counters, it’s in the Kirby 
k buying offices (where about 500 
smen are interviewed daily) that 
e advertising-merchandising prob- 
; come into sharp focus. 

irby Block represents mostly smaller 
es, but its annual ad_ budgets 
| about $45,000,000 ($20-$25,000,- 
in newspapers). Their significance 
local media is obvious and _ their 
ificance to national advertisers and 
lia is just as great, even if not as 
mt. Client stores must capitalize 
the advertising in national media, 
Kirby Block executives feel that 
ufacturers national advertising pro- 
ns are by and large inadequate and 
tly executed. 


irby Block has to rely on advertis- 
‘done by its resources (i.e., manu- 
urers or vendors). Unfortunately, 
sxecutives feel that a good deal of 
advertising is off the beam from its 
ption at the agency. 

is at this crucial time in the mar- 
ng process that Kirby Block feels 
“ampaigns can be keyed to the con- 
er state of mind on which retail 
ers have advance information. As 
9y Block executive merchandise 
lager of women’s apparel, Cynthia 
ks put it: “We can see so many 
ids at the early start. But the re- 
rces aid us after they come through, 
hey do accept it, as a few of them 
The magazines help us afterwards, 
we have to promote sales ideas six 
iths in advance.” 
low can advertisers tie in to this 
wledgeable advance notification? 
t of all, Kirby Block executives say 
the conception of the ad at the 
cy level must be revised. Said 
' promotion director Dan Seman: 
2 agency is supposed to come down 
and pretest this on folks like our- 
2s. We welcome it because in the 
results our stores would benefit.” 
ident Milton J. Greenebaum went 
2p further: “The important buying 
rs—the ones who could be of in- 
ce in the general retailipg feature 
no more than a dozen, and that 
d cover the biggest percentage of 
‘important retail volume. in the 
try. So that by proper cooperation 
the resident buyers and the im- 
int resident buying officers in New 
the national advertisers could 
a much more definite approach to 


_W. Levison put it: 


President Milton J. Greenebaum: “We 


are a source through which manufac- 


turers contact a tremendous number of 
stores.” 


Similarly, Kirby Block executives felt 
that manufacturers fall down on sales- 
person training and point-of-sale mer- 
chandising aids. As executive vice 
president and general manager Jesse 
“T think the trouble 
is that there are a few advertising 
agencies who are retail-minded and 
know what point-of-sale selling really 
means. But a great many of them lack 
that talent in their organizations and 
they prepare beautiful things, but they 
don’t know how ‘to present it with a 
point-of-sale punch. Now if the agen- 
cies and manufacturers want to do a 
thorough job in addition to page ad- 
vertising in a magazine, they should 
give each store a blow-up of their ad 
with Bride’s magazine, or Seventeen, or 
whatever. Then there’s a complete job 
and the consumer who might not get 
the magazine at least sees that it’s there. 
There’s so much of national advertising 
that is lazy advertising.” 


Kirby Block buying officials also feel, 
however, that advertising must be 
“specific” to be effective. Obviously, 
national advertising must be “general” 
enough to make sense both in Port- 
land, Maine, and Portland, Oregon, 
but, nevertheless, Seman feels that “An 
effective ad has to be specific. It has 
to point out an item—probably the use 
of the item, and some little information 
about the merchandise. Unfortunately, 
a store requires a tool just as does a 
farmer with his spade, a specific ad, 
specific merchandise featured in such a 
manner that the store can use it and the 
public will accept it.” 

As always, though, there are excep- 
tions. Merchandise manager for piece 
goods and home furnishings Frank Biz- 
zano made this point: “One of the most 
successful campaigns the last two years 
was made by Chemstrand on_ their 
Acrilan. We followed that campaign 


from its inception by buying blankets 
of Acrilan, and last fall we really had 
a bonanza because we sold thousands 
and thousands of Acrilan blankets on 
the advertising done nationally. They 
did a terrific pre-selling job for the 
stores so that when the ads_ broke 
in individual cities, the field was wide 
open to do a tremendous sales job.” 

Another product that Kirby Block 
executives feel was well advertised and 
followed through was Milium. As Se- 
man put it, “No one had ever heard 
of it and they had to presell that. They 
did everything. They even educated 
us.” It was particularly impressive to 
Kirby Block . executives that Milium 
was presented to them with a full, 
educational pre-selling campaign, be- 
cause it is just this kind of: thorough 
merchandising that they feel is needed. 


Although McGregor and Van Heusen 
were also mentioned as having done 
outstanding jobs, the general feeling is 
that advertisers, and most particularly 
their agencies, should be willing to 
spend more time cooperating with re- 


‘tailers. It is understandable that Kirby 


Block executives feel frustrated when 
a beautiful ad appears for what looks 
to be a salable product, but there has 
been no advance cooperation with 
them. As Miss Marks pointed out: “We 
practically live with these magazines. 
We get every fashion magazine every 
solitary month or twice a month, when- 
ever theyre put out, and these are kept 
right in the office . . . they are part of 
our lifeblood in the fashion business. 
It’s as necessary to us as having the 
market close by.” 

On the topic of how agencies might 
go about cooperating better with Kirby 
Block, Seman explained how the cross 
fertilization might work. “We wouldn't 
want agency people walking in here to 


Executive vice-president-general man- 
ager Jesse W. Levison: “A great many 
agencies don't present it with a point- 
of-sale punch,” 
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talk with a hundred buyers, and we 
wouldn’t want them to walk in when 
were busiest.. But if they have some 
specific problem we're happy to sit 
down with them and try it out. We 
would be glad to channel them around 
our organization.” 


An excellent example of the value 
of advance retail market knowledge to 
the resources via buying offices like 
Kirby Block is a study of how the 
“chemise look” was promoted to Kirby 
Block clients. Miss Marks recalled that 
Kirby Block sent out a bulletin to its 
stores last fall on the style innovation 
that is now the big news in fashion: 
“Our fashion show was on October 29, 
but it takes eight weeks to prepare the 
show. So that it really started way back 
last summer before it was ever pub- 
licized. We must promote an idea from 
its embryo stage, not after it’s been de- 
veloped. You see, when we see these 
things at the beginning they are not 
delivered. They're just samples—not 
even made up. So that our decisions 
and the things we advise our stores to 
do have to come from sound reasoning.” 

Miss Marks went on to state the sort 
of attitude which prevails at Kirby Block 
regarding its view on merchandise and 
the advertising of it: “If we keep per- 
sonal opinions out of it and take a prod- 
uct as something the public wants, 
which is the most important thing, and 
not decide whether I would wear it or 
your wife would wear it; if it is exactly 
what the public wants then we must 
give it to them.” This sort of perspec- 
tive on the field, then, is valuable mar- 
ket research which has not begun to 
be tapped by national advertisers. It 
would cost thousands of dollars for 
them to arrive at the information at 
the finger tips of Kirby Block buyers, 
who spend five days of every week 
in Manhattan markets keeping them- 


Merchandise manager Frank Bizzano: 
“When a customer picked wp the ad she 


could visualize how her 
awould look.” 


own rooms 
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here and how can you sell it?’ 


Executive merchandise manager Cyn- 
thia Marks: “We practically live with 
these fashion magazines. They are part 


of our lifeblood.” 


selves attuned to shifting consumer in- 
terest patterns. 


What, then, might be Kirby Block 
executives’ general suggestions for bet- 
ter coordinated and timed advertise- 
ments? 

One might wonder how a national 
ad can be made “specific” enough to 
meet Kirby Block’s requirements, and 
the answer would seem to lie with a 
solution comprised of adaptation of na- 
tional advertising to local conditions— 
certainly a requirement of flexibility. 
Levison illustrates this point this way: 
“When the national advertisers such 
as GE and Sunbeam went off fair trade 
there was a rush to all of the big stores 
in the big cities, and they’ve almost 
cleaned the shelves of these nationally 
advertised products which have been 
sold at: vast reductions—as much as 
40%. So it shows that there was the 
pent-up demand, part of which has 
been created by national advertising. 
And then the price appeal actually sold 
the goods.” Not always, of course, can 
price be cut to implement national. ad- 
vertising, although such things as sales 
promotion devices and_ point-of-sale 
merchandising refinements would seem 
to be obvious keys. 

As Kirby Block officials pointed out, 
resource salesmen today are much too 
conscious of where their merchandise 
fits into the price structure. 
them, in fact, know the sales points 
that are brought out in the national ads. 
As Seman’s son, Larry, who contacts 


salesmen at the Kirby Block offices, 


said: “A man walks in with a dress 
and you say ‘why'd you bring it up 
He re- 
plies ‘I don’t have to. sell it, it sells 
itself.” He thinks the world will beat 
a path to your door if you have a better 
mousetrap. That’s not true. You must 
sell the mousetrap. You must sell the 
dress.” 


Few of | 


But if ‘many areas of merchant 
vending are poorly coordinated, 


-fashion dress field is one where 


reverse is generally true. Even 
there remains a major flaw: being « 
to follow up advertising and editc 
“credits” with on-time delivery. 
this timing problem, Miss Marks 
served: “This is one phase the ma 
facturers haven’t licked yet.” Ne 
theless, she says, “The bright ones kr 
how essential it is to ship that n 
chandise and too often the free | 
torials are the ones that they will 
cut [i.e., manufacture]. They’re so ¢ 
to get in and get their name mentior 
but they don’t follow through.” 


However, if late (or no) delive 
are the problem of the fashion ma 
facturers, Seman feels a more gen 
problem of all vendors is their | 
of ad timing for continuity. “You ] 
up any magazine in October, Nov 
ber or December—looks like Se 
catalog, and they forget the ot 
months. . Now, in my opinion, the 
tailer is in business 12 months out 
the year. What difference does it m 
whether the retailer sells his wares 
August, September or October—as I 
as he gets the business. What usu 
happens is they bunch all those ads ; 
then in December the retailer ¢ 
adequately service the consumer.” — 

Greenebaum amplified this po 
“Now ‘back to school’ has pepped 
the summer so that I don’t think 
our centralized dress operation ther 
one month that we really could — 
slack.” And Levison endorses the y 
that advertising should be done at 


year-out: “Toys used to be a Chri 
proposition only. But there are 
number of stores today that operate! 
departments 12 months a year.” 

But even with all the above elem 
being present, Kirby Block exe 
felt that two kinds of co-operative: 
vertising could be done better. 


Sales promotion director Dan 
“An effective ad has to be sp 
has to point out the use of the 
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ano. eke clear: “Advertisers 


u coordinate their items. To me, 
tising a rug doesn’t mean a con- 
ital. However, if they said, ‘For sale 
x with Drexel furniture’ and with 
sbody else’s lamps, and made an 
mble of it, when a customer picked 
he ad she could immediately vis- 
@ how her own rooms would look.’ 
second type of co-op advertising 
y Block executives believe in is 
which a national advertiser works 
on a percentage basis with local 
lers. Generally, Kirby Block is in 
r of this so long as the-ad itself 
ecific enough to be truly merchan- 
ble. As to just how Kirby Block 
ers “credit” ads in national maga- 
s, Miss Marks observed: “We like 
names of stores listed but we don’t 
them on the same page because 
ilways one or two garments at most 
sh we have. Also, it makes for a 
ered page to have the listings with 
ad itself, so we try to have them 
at the back of the book, which is 
lly done.” 

erhaps the whole problem of what’s 
ing in advertising as viewed by 
e executives is summed up by 
enebaum when he said: I'll be 
ved if I know who to send insti- 
mal-type ads to. It’s so general 
so wide in its scope that you can’t 
yoint it. I had the most beautiful 
g come in the other day on colors 
hoe leathers. I didn’t know what 
hell to do with it, and the thing cost 
tune to prepare.” 


vhat, one might ask, has Kirby 


ck been doing about this situation | 


ch they deplored so vehemently? 
erever possible it has tried to fill in 
chinks of national advertising with 
own services—things that, in many 
»s, should probably be done by na- 
al advertisers and their agencies. 
example, Kirby Block’s sales pro- 
ion department runs two multilith 
thines full time, pumping out “the 
‘on all upcoming merchandise. 
Ire is.a constant stream of flashes, 
ittins, memos and general advise 
geled out to each of the 250 Kirby 
k stores. 
| addition, the sales promotion de- 
ent actually shows the stores how 
| by sending them the advise 
ithe sales tools needed to carry it 
| Christmas catalogs . “personal- 
P to. each store, brides books, mam- 
i toy catalogs detailing every item 
down to price (again “personal- 
" for each store), all are highlights 
| day-to-day service that supplies 
ats where feasible, in-store display 
iial, direct mail promotion pieces, 
| In Ais way, Kirby is able to time 
otions for its stores in advance 
1e actual merchandise being 


eae 


' shipped, and tie-in national advertising 


whenever possible. The executives’ 
main problem, however, is that much 
national advertising would seem to 
them to be designed to hinder rather 
than help this thorough sort of mer- 
chandising endeavor. 

It goes without saying that national 
advertisers should listen when presi- 
dent Greenebaum summarizes his feel- 
ings in this fashion: “We are known by 
manufacturers to be a source through 
which they contact a tremendous num- 
ber of stores at one time, so any manu- 
facturer who has a good item brings 
it up to us or calls our buyers and 
says, ‘Will you please come up and look 
at this. We must see this item the 
same week that Bloomingdale’s buy it, 
or that Macy’s buys it, or Lord & Tay- 
lor, or Bonwit Teller, and our buyer 
should know if this is a strong and sell- 
out item, and should know at least four 
weeks before it’s advertised in the 
newspapers.” 


This underscores the age-old prob- 
lem of retailers: having the timing to 
be competitive. National- advertisers, 
then, have a heavy responsibility to 
such influential concerns as Kirby 
Block, as the power of its servicing 
position with 160 clients makes it a 
touchstone of great sales potential. Yet, 
as Miss Marks made clear, the problem 
of timing is still the unsolved one in 
the fashion market, and it’s a pretty fair 
statement that it is also the problem 
of all retailing. Overcoming this ob- 
stacle (and all it implies in distribu- 
tion, pricing, display materials, adver- 
tising, etc.) would seem to be the key 
to Kirby Block. 

In other words, Greenebaum, et al., 
are playing a dual role. Their point of 
view, therefore, must be both that of 
a manufacturer and a retailer. It is 
frustrating to them when the two func- 
tions do not meet in the middle, which 
is, in fact, Kirby Block. As Levison put 
t: “We must perform an advisory serv- 
ice insofar as fashion or market in- 
formation is concerned. We must help 
the stores to execute the merchandise 
orders when one of their buyers is not 
in New York, or advise their buyers 
where to go when they are. But one of 
the most important things is to antici- 
pate a new trend when it is develop- 


ing.” 


Powerful Kirby Block, then, feels 
ambivalent about national advertising 
as a tool. On the one hand the exec- 
utives believe a vast quantity of na- 
tional advertising is a gross waste of 
time and money, while on the other, 
they know that it can pay off locally 
when conceived and executed with re- 
tail sales as the prime objective. a 
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THE 
WOMAN’S 
VIEWPOINT 


by Dorothy Diamond 


Spotlight on food 


On stage—food! 


During a recent conversation with 
Howard Ketcham, the color and design 
engineer, I learned that the food dis- 
played in a supermarket is often as art- 
fully spotlighted as the prima donna’s 
face in a Broadway musical. 

For instance, a green light trained 
on the produce makes the lettuce look 
greener and more appealing. (Point to 
remember: carrots and tomatoes will 
suffer.and must be kept out of range.) 
A red spotlight, on the other hand, does 
‘ wonders for meat but is apt to give the 
fat a ghastly complexion. 

Mr. Ketcham, whose concern with 
color in supermarkets is not with these 
shenanigans but with such matters as 
a line of color-coordinated cabinets for 
the Tyler Refrigerator Corp., believes 
that supermarket stagecraft has merit 
when discreetly handled. However, 
we agreed that camouflage can accom- 
plish only so much. The products 
themselves must be of good quality for 
repeat business to materialize. 

Aside from lighting, I have come 
across other evidence that the stage 
designer may soon haunt the supermar- 
ket, joining the college professors, so- 
ciologists and phychologists already 
there. (Now that the psychological ap- 
proach to marketing has arrived, we 
ladies no longer have to depend upon 
the milkman, postman and United Par- 
cels man for a masculine “hello” during 
the day.) In one store, where fish sales 
lagged, it was decided to use backdrops 
of an old-fashioned New England fish 
store. Women got the feeling that the 
department head knew about fish and 
cared about fish. Result: the increase 
in sales soon more than paid for the 
expense of special decor. 


Meaty protest 

Speaking of supermarket display 
techniques, I have a protest. from a 
woman reader about the manner in 
which pre-cut meat is sold. 

Margery Tuck, of the Kwikset Sales 
& Service Co. (Anaheim, Cal.), writes: 
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“My particular bete noire is meat pack- 
aging. Why does modern meat have to 
look so shiny and embalmed? . . . It’s 
so pure and hygienic and so unappetiz- 
ingly unmeaty. Surely meat is meant 
to be earthy. . . . Supermarkets, at 
least in our community, manage to get 
away with this kind of meat merchan- 
dising, but the natives are getting rest- 
less. We even hear of shoppers mak- 
ing a special trip to an old-fashioned 
butcher shop to get Real Meat. 

“T wouldn’t want to go back to the 
cracker-barrel days (confidentially, I’ve 
never seen a cracker-barrel) and I just 
haven’t time to say ‘And a pound of the 
best butter, Mr. Tibbs.’ But-somewhere 


this antiseptic, automated, tasteless, 
smell-less food merchandising has 
missed the boat.” 

She’s right. It has. 


Candy Jones, Clairol 
and Fleischer 


As every professional inventor knows, 
the sure-fire idea that comes to him in 
the middle of the night usually has been 
previously thought of by someone else 
and sits securely in the files of the 
Patent Office. 

As a columnist who’ occasionally 
sticks her neck out, I have had a simi- 
lar experience with my suggestion that 
beauty parlors supply wigs for their 
customers to try on prospective hair 
colors before they dye on. Candy Jones 
Conover, of the Candy: Jones-Harry 
Conover Television Agency, has in- 
formed me that her agency and per- 
sonal improvement school have pro- 
vided such a service since 1950 with 
headpieces made by the Joseph Fleisch- 
er Co. (Manhattan). 

Better known for its conventional 
wigs and toupees, Fleischer also makes 
a line of heavily lacquered rayon and 
horsehair half-headpieces which enable 
a woman to test a prospective color 
and style. Designed to cover only the 
front part of the head, adjustable to 
any size, the Try-ons (yes, that’s what 
they’re called) are dyed to the Clairol 
colors. Clairol itself participated in 
one advertising campaign promoting 


eo 


the device five years ago and as tk 


‘being written, has embarked on 


other, in league with a chain of de 
ment store beauty parlors. Other 
on enthusiasts are charm and m 
schools. y 

Since taboos against hair dye are 
disappearing, I am glad to know 
the quest for beauty need not be | 
trial-and-error basis and that a wo 
can take a cautious look before 
leaps into a major headline revisio 


Good promotion 


During last month’s cold sna 
Florida motel put up a sign say 

“No swimming pool. No French ¢ 
No television. No billiard room. 
bar. But plenty of blankets.” 

Naturally, the place was jamme 
capacity. 


‘Nice to note: 


J 


Fiat distributing to new car ow 
an information sheet which tells | 
much spare parts should cost and | 
long repairs should take. Good in 
ance against being fleeced. .. . Ge 
Romney’s attack on America’s “big 
complex” in Rambler advertising. . 
Cutex’ latest lipstick cases which 
a triumph of design and which giy 
lot of glamour for a little money . 
the occasional emergence of diffe 
flavors of ice cream (since this is 1 
a staple rather than a “special” de: 
we housewives are always on the | 
out for variety) . . . the clever way 
TV credits were presented on a r 
Patrice Munsel show . . . a Dov 
Crostic in The New York Times bi 
upon “The Hidden Persuaders” 
text chosen summed up the bq 
philosophy neatly). . . . Food pre 
sors using an increased amount of ] 
tumblers and jars to meet the nee 
today’s larger families . . . and Joh 
& Johnson’s less obtrusive Sheer |) 
Band-Aid. ti 


Calculated risk 


In the chatty style that is a hall 
of the best advertising today, N 
promises: “If this isn’t the most I 
fudge you've ever made—we'll eal) 

Since women tend to be literal, | 
some are terrible cooks, I had vi 


of a series of grubby packages arr 


pany nepresentative informed mh 
this particular version of the ad (¢ 
have run before) so far had prod, 
only one letter from a woman com) 
ing the recipe didn’t work. She ( 
send in her fiasco. Too runny. Né 
gambit is a calculated risk—o 
because of the attention-gettin; 
of the copy, was well worth tal 


at company headquarters. But a 
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GET THE FACTS...FAST 


in the bigger 


NEW 1958 
AYER DIRECTORY 


Ith Edition just off the press. Better order now. Last edition was 
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Id out months before year end. 


other single volume gives you more than 
,000 accurate, up-to-date facts about news- 
ers and periodicals. 


O pages—condensed, classified and cross- 
xed for instant use! 


100 publications in the U. S. and its territories, 
ada, Bermuda, Panama and the Philippines. Names, 
esses, subscription rates, sizes, circulation figures, 
es of editors and publishers. PLUs INFORMATION ON 
aLY 500 NEW PUBLICATIONS NoT IN 1957 Ep1TIon! 


ntial information about rail and air service, keyed 
oad maps of every state, keyed airlines map of the 
. and Canada; farm incomes, values, acreages; 
ing information, motor vehicle registration, TV 
radio set ownership, telephone installations, etc. 
$ NEWEST N. Y. CiTy CENSUS AND FINAL FIGURES 
TANADIAN CENSUS (FIRST SINCE 1951)! 


kly and semi-weekly newspapers listed alpha- 
“ally by exact location—town, county, state, with 
lation, circulation and ownership information. 


lications that reach groups with special inter- 
hobbies, occupations, religions, etc. 


Fve your copy now! Save yourself hours of re- 
ch with this invaluable one-volume reference 
ry. Published as a service to those who need ex- 
ve, accurate, reliable information on periodicals. 


ion limited—$30 (postpaid within U. S.). Order 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., Dept. T, West Washing- 
square, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


your order now. 


ord of appreciation to those who ordered the 
Edition; our regrets to those whose orders came 
ute to fill. Last year’s edition was sold out earlier 
usual, despite the largest printing in history. 
e order your 1958 copy as soon as possible. 
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IN THOSE MARKETS WHERE THE 
THREE NETWORKS COMPETE DIRECTLY 


NBC IS NOW NUMBEI 


March 28, 1958 


At the peak of the current season, and 
during those hours when most Americans 
are watching television, the competitive 
superiority of NBC programs has 

been decisively confirmed. Both Trendex* 
and Nielsen Multi-Network Area? reports, 
which measure program popularity in 
major markets where the three networks 
directly compete, establish that NBC’s 
nighttime programs are now Number 1 

in viewer preference. 


The March Trendex report, for example, 
reveals that NBC leads the second network 
by 10% and the third network by 87%." 


In terms of half-hour nighttime wins, 
NBC captures 18, while the second network 
leads in 14 and the third network in 10.* 


In just one year, NBC has increased its 
nighttime audience by 22%, while the 
second network has declined 18%.* This 
represents the greatest one-year audience 
shift in television’s first decade and 


provides dramatic confirmation that 


the most popular programs 
in all television are on the 


NBC TELEVISION NETWORK 


AT NiGhT 
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March Trendex, Sun-Sat 7:30-10:30 PM 
Vielsen Multi-Network Area Report, Feb. I’58 


STRICTLY 
BUSINESS 
® 


by Scotty Sawyer 


How much frequency? 


Should more frequent issues mean 
more frequent ads? 


Industrial advertisers, already be- 
wildered by a proliferation of new busi- 
ness papers on top of spiraling space 
costs, now are beset by a new plague 
in the form of increased incidence of 
publication issuance. 


Semi-monthlies have gone to weekly, 
and monthlies have gone to semi- 
monthly, and the only reason some 
have stopped at that frequency is that 
a competitor had pre-empted the wave- 
length. 

Budget-builders, backed to the limit 
of their funds by the influx of special- 
ized media, now must suffer the pres- 
sure of publishers exhorting them to 
double schedules in order to oblige 
some thumb rules about “minimum” 
frequency. 

What’s behind all this? Do more 
issues serve anybody’s interests other 
than the publishers’? Does incidence of 
publication have anything to do with 
continuity of impression? 

It’s not even clear that the publishers 
will stand to benefit by publishing more 
often. Production costs go up, and so 
do mailing costs, and there’s the prob- 
lem of producing enough more revenue 
to cover the added expense and still 
make as much profit as before. 


On the other hand: 


e Single copies had become so thick 
they couldn’t hold any more advertising 
without becoming clumsy and unattrac- 
tive to reader and advertiser alike. De- 
spite the efforts of publishers’ research 
to prove that readers don’t mind, and 
even prefer, thick issues, the advertisers 
just don’t believe it. They resent the 
competition their ads have to face, and 
they fear that reader resistance to multi- 
hundred page issues will reduce traffic, 
hence occasions for ad observation. 


e Experience indicates that greater fre- 
quency increases total inquiry produc- 
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tion; that is, two issues in place of one 
will more than double inquiries. 


e Also, ad readership rating percent- 
ages usually improve, suggesting (to 
some people) that the publication has 
somehow increased reader traffic. This 
may be a valid conclusion, but the 
suspicion exists that the scores are 
higher because the issues are thinner 
(giving each ad more prominence)— 
which is not a particularly strong 
selling point. 


e The recent success of the industry 
news magazine suggests that readers 
want their information as up-to-date as 
possible. It may also suggest that the 
traditional technical magazine, loaded 
with the type of information that re- 
quires not only a specialized interest 
but also a lot of patience, is not in 
tempo with the pace at which readers 
now prefer to operate. 


e Increased frequency of issue may 
build more reader habit; that is, a 
“regular” reader of a weekly may read 
a higher percentage of the issues than a 
“regular” reader of a monthly. 


e More issues mean more special posi- 
tions to sell—at the higher rates which 
they command. 

But primarily, I think, magazines are 
coming out more often because the 
publishers expected to run enough more 
ads per year to increase profits. (Over- 
head stays about the same, and sales 
expense may not need to increase at 
all.) 

But were the publishers. correct in 
their assumption that advertising reve- 
nues would increase? They didn’t ex- 
pect the present recession, of course, 
but I still think their assumption was 
wrong. Because they were counting on 
“The Law of Minimum Frequency,” 
which is: “six times in a monthly, 13 
times in a weekly.” 

Now anyone who will take the trouble 
to think about this will discern that the 
Law was derived from the quantity dis- 
count. In most cases, the rate drops at 


‘the publisher multiplies issues. 


hy Spy 
ea 


a weekly. 
But this fact does not mean tha 
times or 13 times is any more “m 
mum” than seven or 14—or, indeed, | 
or 12. It just happens that publist 
are willing to accept less money — 
appearance if the total appearan 
reach certain numbers, and the ¢ 
venient numbers are six and 13. 


Yet who is to prove that six and 
are “minimums?” In consumer advei 
ing, six in a monthly and 13 i 
weekly are big schedules. Not 
producers of consumer goods—for y 
advertising is depended upon to a m 
greater extent—run as many as 13 ti 
in Life or the Post. Yet business p 
space is still so cheap that a six 
contract—or even a 13-time contrael 
sometimes to be sneered at. 2 

All this, of course, is ridiculous, 
the most ridiculous element in it i 
equating of a six-times schedule 
monthly with a 13 times schedule i 
weekly. : 

Thirteen times in a weekly is 
twice what six times in a month 
worth (assuming equal merit in~ 
publications). 

The assumption that the mon 
longer life provides more oppo 
for the reader to encounter the 
untenable.. Granting that a mo 
may get more separate “pick-ups,” 
still not proved that “read thro 
any greater—and it is extremely 
that any one reader, no matter | 
many times he picks up the maga! 
will pass a given ad more than on 

What is lost sight of is the fact” 
advertisers buy reader-contacts, 
issues. If a contact-frequency of st 
considered adequate (which is ni 
essarily true—but that’s a differe: 
ject), what difference does it 
whether the contacts are via a 
or a weekly? Carrying this thou 
then, there is no reason to incre 
pearances just because the pub 
issues more frequently. | 

The argument to the effect that) 
disastrous to be “missing” from any) 
issue is a thin one. It’s difficult eno) 
to get an ad noticed without wort! 
about its absence being noticed. — 
being out of an issue leaves the] 
to competitors, but that works | 
ways; unless each competitor incre 
its schedule to match the ne\ 
quency it, too, will be missing ¢ 
as many occasions. ; 

All this is not to deny the va 
frequency in advertising. The mo 
tacts the better, obviously, but 
will be few advertisers who th 
highly of frequency that the} 


multiply appearances at the sam 


six times in a monthly, at 13 a 
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(Advertisement ) 


says R. M. Gray, Manager, 
Advertising Sales Promotion Division, 
Esso Standard Oil Company 


“There’s no question 
about it, 


the informational services of media 


have greatly improved, but...” 


“,.-there’s still considerable room for improvement.” Mr. Gray 
made this intriguing statement at the outset of an inter- 
view with a field reporter engaged in Standard Rate’s continu- 
ing study of advertiser and agency buying practices. “Some 
media — magazines, newspapers, stations —in their battles with 
each other, tend to lose sight of exactly why the advertiser is 
spending his money. For example, they concentrate on out- 
claiming their competitors rather than providing helpful, 
constructive marketing information. 


“The point is, we want to know a lot more about how a par- 
ticular medium can help us sell our products with concrete 
reasons why one medium is a better sales tool than another, 
rather than how much circulation a medium has gained since 
the last ABC statement, as compared to the other fellow’s 
circulation gain or loss. 


“Sure we're interested in the number of people a medium 
reaches, but we’re also interested in who they are, how many 
of them own automobiles, how many own their own homes, 
what is the average annual purchase of products in our field, 
what are the real economic conditions in the market. 


“Fortunately the number of media management people who 
get to that point is increasing and we are getting more of that 
information in the form of specific and detailed facts —facts 
about an audience and the way a medium is getting through 
to its audience. 


“Even better than that, I'd like to see more of these people 
realize their competition extends beyond the fence that sur- 
rounds their own immediate media group and develop com- 
parative facts and figures that would help advertising manage- 
ment and agencies to evaluate media by type. After all, our 
first step is to decide which type of media— whether it be radio, 
TV, newspaper, outdoor or magazine —will be the best sales 
tool for a particular product, market and ad campaign at a 


particular time and in a particular place. 
(continued on following page) 
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Accessories 


In this Service-Ad PETROLEUM AND 
CHEMICAL TRANSPORTER 
points up its coverage of tank 


(continued Jrom preceding page) 


“Times are changing. Sure enough, during the re- 
cent boom period, there probably were advertising 
managers who were prejudiced in favor of one 
form of advertising or another. A fellow who was 
hipped on TV, for instance, wouldn’t listen to 
solicitations from other media. Business was good. 
He could afford the attitude. But now that com- 
petition is getting rugged, it’s only sound business 
judgement to approach each campaign with a clear, 
open mind and to judge all media in the light of the 
advertising’s objectives. 


“You can see the effect in the agencies too. Some 
of them are requiring media specialists to broaden 
their knowledge about all media. And as I say, 
more media, too, are becoming aware of this sound 
approach to the employment of media and are 
meeting it intelligently. 


“If this type of attitude and healthy competition 
develop, as I believe it will, we will find even more 
valuable comparative information than we have 
now — information which would go a long way 
toward helping advertising managers and their 
agency group heads make broader evaluations; 
pick the right media group and then the specific 


Service-Ads in SRDS help agencies and advertis el 


Transporter 


Petroleum in the 5 to 9 Unit Truck and Bus 
eo) a Fleet Product News jis4t risid—an Exclosive Market 


and Chemical 
Transporter: 


The Fost Grewing® 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
FOR TANK TRUCK 
MANAGEMENT AND 
OPERATION 


922% % Increme In Advesting 


Sree Taresoewalotes tx . 
Korcentrated mertel. 


PT the autho 
the tank trucl 


over 11,009 execu- 
fast growing industry. 
Y 


PT, ~ill belp ny avert to. get 
fey In the ten mick 


n 5 
teeth To 
te in this Las "AUDITED unk 
truck publicati 
Petroleum and Chemical 
Tromsporter 
1507 WW, Waabiagies 5.8 


Werifed. Ser od ond llntiog tm Close. 
tur haat whaleslor 2.000 
hes cievation, Sow ed od Vatig Ja Cima. 


PT is on the GROW! 


Business Publications 


truck operators—lists the kinds of 5 to 9 Unit Truck and 
products they buy. Bus Fleet field. 
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Petroleum sad Chemical iattarracah gonccaaeies The New Fleet Book 


4 orm 
4 PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 
=, A Stanley Pubiicotion 


fake aT vo 


This Service-Ad of FLEET 
PRODUCT NEWS describes its NEWS, affiliate publication of 
specialized coverage of the 
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(Advertisement) : 


% . 
media within that group. In this way we are in 
better position to do the best possible job of spen 
ing a company’s money. 


“On this latter point, one other place I would lil 
to see more improvement in media information 
service is in the ads in SRDS. Some media are doit 
a fine job. They realize that their ads should | 
more on the constructive side, rather than the cot 
petitive side, and are furnishing useful informatio 
I am interested in specific and detailed facts abo 
all media — and so is our agency. When we | 
at SRDS, either together in a meeting or alone, 
expect to get useful information, because th 
the kind of a book it is. When we find this kin 
help, our job.is more productive.” 


Hundreds of field interviews like the call made‘ 
Mr. Gray have sharply defined the main points th 
agency and advertiser executives alike say they li 
to find in Service-Ads when they’re using Standa 
Rate to select markets or media. For example, he 
are some typically helpful Service-Ads fi 
BUSINESS PUBLICATION RaTEs & DATA, reproduce 
on this and the following pages. 


Class. 96 
Motor Trucks G Accessories 6L 194 Coverage 


Transportation Supply News 


A Stonley Publication 


in the 10 units and over 


Truck and Bus Fleet Field “ 
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Here TRANSPORTATION SUPPLY 
FLEET PRODUCT NEWS, describes | 
coverage of the larger truck and D 


fleets; its penetration of the mark 
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(Advertisement ) 


motive-Automobiles, 
tories, Accessories 


How To Reach 
And Sell The 2 BIG 
AUTOMOTIVE MARKETS 


‘and accessories afe purchased 
from local jobbers) 
his service department performs: 
73 tune-ups per month 
198 lubrication jobs per month 
$3 paint jobs per month 
€1, — the car dealer isa mayor market Write for your copy of AUTOMOTIVE 
Nes large number of mechanics and NEWS’ study of the car dealer marker, 
serswe force — much greater than that Survey of dealer readership shows’ 
‘ol the independent shops—calls for big = AUTOMOTIVE NEWS jis read by ale 
expendituces in tals and equipment, — mose (rive ay many car and truck deal 
Yes, the car dealer market 1s big— ers as any other (rade publicauion, 
and almost every dealer reads AUTO. = More car and truck dealers prefer 
MOTIVE NEWS. AUTOMOTIVE NEWS 10 all other 
The average AUTOMOTIVE NEWS «rade publications combined. 
dealer (Write for your copy of last readers 
selly. 284 new, cars — 449 used cary — ship study of car and truck dealers.) 


MARKET No. 1 


Cor and Truck Dealers 


Whatever the service—motor overhaul, 
tune - up, lubricauon, bump - and - paint, 


ADVERTISING RATES 
re Ne 92) 


39 new trucks — $7 used trucks AUTOMOTIVE NEWS reaches the Top 
Per year buying snfluences in the dealership: 

buys: $94,655 worth of parts—$21,922 Owners @ Service Managers @ Parts 
worth of acceswuries per year Managers 


($28,928.45 of the above parts (Source: Crossley, Inc ) 
RE 


MARKET No.2 1c oe et 


are regular. AUTOMO- 
TIVE NEWS readers 

© Tice the readership of the next 
duromortive publuation 

© Preference for AUTOMOTIVE 
NEWS 15 5 times greater than any 
other publication. 

© Automotive engineers, stylists and 


Automotive Manufacturers 


Manulacturers of cars, trucks and butes 
and manulacturers of parts and ac- 
Ceswuriey — require mullions of dollars 
worth of supplies. 

The responsibility for purchasing is too 
big for one man se it ix divided amung Production executives? 74% read 
funy, Kegardiess of their utles, how= AUTOMOTIVE NEWS regularly. 
eer can be sure of one thing: (Ask for cony of executive readership 
they the industry's only weebly wMudy covering all important ules and 
mewn AUTOMOTIVE NEWS. — upy of enginecting readership study.) 
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fhat is the REAL 
LEET MARKET? 


how do you reach It for sure? 


Out of a million truck and bus fleets on the road, there sre only about 
82,000 that most advertisers are interested in reaching. These are the 
self-seroiced fleets. 

Only self-serviced fleets buy and specify the brand of mainte 
nance parts, supplies and equipment they use on their vehicles. 

A Geet that is not self-serviced buys its maintenance work from 
an outside garage or truck dealer. In this case, the outside garage” 
decides the brands of parts to install. 

Therefore, the real fleet market that can be reached through 
national advertising is 32,000 self-serviced truck and bus fleets ~ 
plus the truck dealers and garages that do maintenance work for 
non-self-sezviced fleets. 
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SPECIAL EDITORIAL 
SECTIONS 


additional cow) 


124 corresponden 


§ 
by the industry's top wri 
© Trucks and Equipment (19 
th; 


of month) Ggures are the highest in the industry. 

; In each of the last 12 years advertising 

© Service Management (3rd ine coca etch bave’ peo 
ietimony): AUTOMOTIVE NEWS carries the 
© Fogineering — Production — largest. volume of advertising ia the 


Materials (Layt issue of month) automouve feld. 


MORE FACTS 


Executives 


AVAILABLE © Confirmation of Readership among 


Engineering, Styling and Produc- 
tion Frecuuves 


« «« from your AUTOMOTIVE NEWS 


representative or write AUTOMOTIVE ©" How! Gar) Dealers) Inflvence | Fac- 
tory Media Selections 

and Data on AUTOMO- 

TIVE NEWS Almanac and List of 
Almanac Advertisers 


NEWS for pieces listed below: 
© How to Get Your Share of the ° 
Big Car Dealer Market 
© Confirmation of AUTOMOTIVE 


(Space in these sections available s¢ 09 


How to Get Through to Factory 


To Complete Your 
Automotive Schedule 


1958 
AUTOMOTIVE 
NEWS 

» ALMANAC 


More subscribers, More Advertivers 
Fyery Monday morning 14 editor 
give over 44,700 
pecial editorial subjects are covered subscribers the news they aced. 
These subscribers pay $8 per year. 
AS.6% renew their subscriptions Both 


Are you 
covering the 


all-important ae 
TRUCK DEALER 
MARKET? aah 


NEWS Readership by the Buying @ Current. AUTOMOTIVE NEWS 
Influences in the Car Dealerships Race Card 
@ What Trade Publications Do Car © Market and Media Dats Folder om Ps 
Dealers Read? © Truck Body and Equipment Survey a 
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AUTOMOTIVE NEWS follows up its ne 
basic story in Classification 6 fae 
Automotive, with another Service-Ad 
in Classification 96—Motor Trucks; 
details its special coverage here with 
results of an independent survey 


among distributors. 
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Business Publications 


How does CCU reach all the REAL fleet market? 


With 50,000 circulation, which covers all known 
self-serviced fleets (approximately 32,000) and 
truck dealers and garages doing fleet mainte- 
nance work, CCJ delivers at least 95% of the na- 
tionwide truck and bus fleet market for most 
advertisers. 


Thus any circulation to other than CCJ's read- 
ers is wasted for most advertisers. 


No other publication reaches 
more than 40% of CCJ'S 
audience, and CCJ reaches 
95% of the national fleet market 


The No. 2 Magazine reaches 40% 
The No. 3 Magazine reaches 5% 
The No. 4 Magazine reaches 1% 


Jn every self-serviced fleet, 
CCJ goes directly— by name= 
to the men who buy and 
specify. And there’s a big 
difference In who that man Is: 


1, IN PRIVATE FLEETS (755 of all Self- 
Serviced Fleets) it's the fleet superintendent — 
not the management of the company that oper- 
ates the fleet — who buys maintenance parts and 
supplies. A private fleet delivers the products of 
the company owning it — a department store or 
dairy, for example. Management delegates fleet 
responsibility to the fleet superintendent... par- 
ticipates only in policy and money decisions, not 
operational or maintenance matters. The com- 
pee officers read no fleet publications. There- 
fore, in private fleets — 75% of all self-serviced 
ficets on the road — any other coverage is pee 
sible. The buyer is the man in charge of the fleet. 


2, IN COMMON CARRIER FLEETS (25% of 
all Self-Serviced Flects) management as well as 
the fleet superintendent participates in buying 
decisions. In common carrier fleets, whose busi- 
ness is hauling freight and passengers, manage- 
ment is vitally concerned with fleet operations 
and maintenance. Management has an influen- 
tial voice in the fleet superintendent's buyin 
decisions. In this 25%, fore, coverage A 
management as well as of fleet superintendents 
is essential. 


—m- 


COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL’s Service-Ad in 
the Motor Truck classification spells out its 


coverage of the fleet market. Another Service-Ad 
in Engineering and Construction— 

e Classification 41—outlines CCJ’s coverage of 

construction fleet maintenance men. 
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1 MORE ADVERTISERS advertise in CCI fhen in oxy 
other fleet publication, 


% MORE ADVERTISING DOLLARS are spoat la CCI 
than in any other fleet publication, 


1 MORE PAGES OF ADVERTISING are carried by CCJ 
than by aay ether fleet publication, 


COMMERCIAL VEHICLE 


ccd 

CCU rates 

the No. 1 plate because... 
"CCI constantly checks fleets for self-service 

Self-servicing — which distinguishes fleets 


which buy and specify from those which do 
not — is a requirement for receiving CC]. 


foua poblication,  COMTBACT AMO COPY RECULATION®. 
mee (oie aaa) 
14g. Washiogvan 4 DC. deetropait 7 
r 4 Sa 18) 
under ClassiBcation Neo 324 v ia ied 


12 issues a year 


COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL 
Is the ONE publication 
offering CIRCULATION and 
EDITORIAL coverage of the 
CONSTRUCTION FLEET MAINTENANCE man 


© CCJ hen been at work, for yeers, anrving the constrnction ret maintenance market, 


Almert 75% of CC) editerial wetter is applicable te construction 
Boot vehicles. : 


© Now, with the govemment’« new fabulous 311 billion dover highway program (inctuding 
all factors, $100 bilson) CCJ i the ane magazine which delivers the vitel maintenance 
part uf the rapanded conetriction market 


With there edvantages for advertisers: 


Crreulatinn completely covers all elf service Rleets and covers the men in 
charge of maintenance end selecting equipment 
7,000 le coantryntien Gexts 
4,200 ln government, city, state and highway fleets 
1,300 equipment distribeters 
3,000 axclusive track dealers ead treck specialists 
Special # page editorial @npharie—every month—and a speciel issue in August 
on conatrurtion equipment specifications and maintenance. 
© 25% of all construction equipment sales in the new highway program will be replacement 
parte. And CCJ is the magazine in the ficet maintenance field qualified and able to sell 
them for you. 
CC bas « spacial story te roll yeu abort this vitel and expending merket. 
Ask poor CCI repressatative te coll Mis viult will be prefiteble te yes! 


COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL 
A CHILTON PUBLICATION 
Chesnut and S4th Streets + Philedelphia 39, Pennsylvania 
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Distribution of this issue 
30,186 copies 


(continued from preceding page) 


Service-Ads in SRDS help agencies and advertisers buy space and 


Grausport Eopics 


National Newspaper of the Motor 


Morris H. Glazer, Editor end Publisher 
Lee P. Hart, Advertising Manager 


NEW FINDINGS PINPOINT HOW TRANSPORT TOPICS 
BLANKETS BIGGEST TRUCKING 


FOR-HIRE TRUCK FLEET 
UNDERGOES IMPORTANT 
CHANGES, SURVEY SHOWS 

Transport Topics has an ABC 
average net-paid circulation of 
22,743* LCX. regulated and pri- 
vate carriers. On the third Moo- 
day of every month, through 
added controlled distribution, 
every one of the 18,000 For-Hire 
Carriers operating uoder 1.C.C. 
suthority gets Transport Topict 

These are the big fleets (Sur- 
vey Findings, col. 2, shows chat 
the average TT fleet has 854 
vehicles). And, becouse their 
average annual mileage is 3 
times chat of privately owned 
commercial vehicles, for-hire 
fleets are your biggest replace- 
mene marker. 

Fleets reached by Transport 
Topics include general freight 
haulers, household goods trans- 
porters, specialized carriers haul- 
Ing automobiles gusoline, chemi- 
cals, bulk cement, four, oil field 

wipment, heavy machinery. 
*Publisber's Statement for 6 months 
ending December 31, 1937, as filed 
with the Audis Bursew of Circle 
Noms, subject to audit, 


‘ Transport Topics Reaches 
Top Management First 
With The Latest News 
Things happen fast in the 
trucking industry. A new ruling, 
‘8 new tax, @ new rate Can mean 
thousands’of dollars’ gain or loss. 
So, to keep well-informed, own- 


SURVEY FINDINGS 
@ 85.4 vehicles In averoge 


@ Average fleet contains 27.7 
tractors; 41.4 trailers; 16.3 
straight trucks. 

@ 73% of all trailers In TT's 
cleculation. 

@ More than one million ve- 
hicles. 


10 of more vehicles. 
@ 12,367 Individual fleets. 
@ 4.4 readers for each copy 
of Tronsport Topics. 


Topics on # controlled beslt once 
wach mouth (Third-Monday Edu 
Hoa). 


Transport Topics 
Subscribers Operate 
1,117,820 Vehicles 

Transport Topics readers opet- 
ate the big fleets. 438 of 
fleets have 500 or more vehicles, 
another 1,722 fleets have 100 10 
$00 vehicles and $0.3% of the 
fleets reached through Transport 
Topics have from 10 ro 100 ve 
hicles. 

This year, Transport Topics 
readers will purchase replace- 


WASHINGTON, D.C, MONDAY, 


TRANSPORT TOPICS ONLY 
WEEKLY TRUCKING PAPER 
COVERING THE NATION 


lecest interpretations of LCC. 
rulings, new taxes, new freight 
fates, receat court i 

modifications of cruck size and 
weight laws (which ia 
Hliwet every sme), trends i 
labor relations, new products, 
aod the Iscest techniques for 
truck musioteoance aod repair. 
Ice all re; by Transport 
Topics just 41 100" as it beppeas. 


You Reoch The Men 
Who Control Purchases 
Transport Topics is edited for 
the most influential men in cruck- 
jog... the managers and super- 
visors who make decisions aod 
approve equipment purchases, 
Io che trucking industry, Presi- 
dents and General Managers gea- 
erally have the last word ia 
choice of equipment. The truck- 
ing business is highly competi- 
tive, purchases are large and top 
management men have to be on 
top of every phase of operation. 


in 1957. They'll buy buodreds 


x 


( Advertisement ) 


Peatiies Ameren Tres 
Doar rae it 
Poomt Taso 


Freight Carriers 


JANUARY 20, 1958 910.00 per year, 25¢ per copy EN 


INDUSTRY MARKET 


Special Announcement 


ATA Silver Anniversary Issue 
October 20, 1958 


Plan now to be In the big October 20 Issue of Trans- 
Port Topics commemorating the 25th anniversary ef 
the Amerkan Trucking Asseclations, Inc. 
This special issue—a souvenir to be treasured for years 
by many of its readere—will trace the founding ond 
of the American Trucking Associations, high- 
lighting the colorful, stormy events which took place 
In the hectle youth of a fast-growing Industry. The 
stories and pictures of the development of this fabu- 
lous industry will be colorful evidence of the grect 
technical progress which hes been chalked up in 
transportation, 
Tle In with this rich editorial background and realize 
extra benefits from your advertising, Third-Mondey 
retes apply, Benue circulation. Cover space available, 


fi feoel 


pctars 


ti 


* eas 18. 
* e * eta eb Lac 


Plan also to be In the big 25th Annual Convention 
issue — November 17 — to be distributed ot the 
convention in Miami Beach, November 16-21, 1958. 


TRANSPORT TOPICS... A NEWSPAPER 
THAT'S PAID POR AND READ 
© Highest percentage of renewals... 62.51% 


‘ert and operators of 12,367 of the 
big truch fleets bave Transport 
Topics om their desks every Mon- 543,930 


day morning. 


TRANSPORT TOPICS describes its market, editorial service, readership and circulation policy in this 
Service-Ad in Classification 96—Motor Trucks & Accessories of Business Publication Rates & Data. 


“Pxblication 
“Promotion 


Handbook 


Consumer 
Magazine 
‘Promotion 


Handbook 


ment equipment and service sup- | of thousands of tires and spark 
plies for composite fleet of | plugs aod millions of dollacy 
wer units aod 73% | worth of fuel, parts, accessories 
of all the trailers registered aod insurance. 


SRDS Service Salesmen can help you fit your own promotion to the media-buying pattern 


For twelve years Standard Rate’s Service Salesmen 
have had continuous access to the field reports of 
interviews with people in agency and advertiser 
organizations who participate in the media-buying 
function. Each SRDS representative possesses a 
considerable storehouse of practical and highly use- 
able information on the things that influence buy- 
ing decisions and the kinds of information that help 
form decisions—whether in the preliminary, inter- 
mediate or final stages of media selection. The 
SRDS man who calls on you will be very happy to 
sit down with you and review your own sales and 


Promotion Handbooks Available 


The revised Business Publication Promotion Handbook re- 
flects the significant findings of field research conducted 
throughout the eight years that ensued since the first book 
was prepared. It contains an additional chapter on the 
spread of media evaluation and schedule planning through 
all twelve months of the year. 


Interesting and informative 54-page Consumer Magazine 
Promotion Handbook summarizes and analyzes the view- 
points, practices and needs of those who buy space in 
consumer magazines. This digest of hundreds of interviews 
with buyers of magazine space offers a revealing glimpse 
of the decision side of the media-buying desk in terms of 
what you can do to influence the people your representatives 
must sell. 


Copies of both the Business Publication and Consumer 
Magazine Handbooks are available at no cost to publishers 
and their staffs. 


© Highest camec! cubscription mato... $1069 
© OF% of cbsrtption ere for eno yeor oaly 
© 98% of mhoctption antes ar melied ches to prbtichs 


sales promotion objectives. He can cull from 5 
own analysis of the SRDS research and from 
working relationship with many other media oW 
ers, the most pertinent information and ideas” 
will help you present the special values of ¥ 
medium in terms that buyers can use to their ad¥ 
tage... and most assuredly to yours. 


If you'd like specific information applicable to yo 
own promotional approach in advance of thet 
SRDS Service Salesman’s call, write to the near 
SRDS office listed on this page. 


SROS 


Standard Rate 
& Data Service, Inc. 


The national authority serving 
the media-buying function 


Walter E. Botthof, Publisher 
Sales Offices: 

New York, 420 Lexington Ave. 
Evanston, IIl., 1740 Ridge Ave. 
Los Angeles, Don Harway & Co. 
1709 W. Eighth Street 
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ARF magazine 


study—more 
ghting to come: 


' 
.. 
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TV Guide’s $150,000 donation may (or may not) save the Advertising Research 
Foundation’s elaborate magazine audience study, but in any case it re-focuses 
attention on the project. 


There’s still a lot of in-fighting going on: some of the major publishers are 
applying subtle, and not so subtle, pressures against it and agencies and a 
few advertisers are applying equivalent pressure for it. 


They don’t want to talk about it publicly, of course. But quite a few agency 
people honestly believe the ARF would fill a major void. As one executive put 
it: “No more than 12 major magazines have made audience studies in the past 
15 years. Right now, only a few offer any up-to-date audience data. In fact, 
we don’t have the slightest inkling of the amount of duplication in magazine 
audiences. Also, there is not enough information available for agencies to 

use specialized books properly.” 


Dr. William S. Sachs, Compton Advertising media research supervisor, for one, 
says flatly that “Agencies will await the findings with bated breath. They've 
wanted something like this for years. Some agencies now don’t use any sort of 
audience figures to plan magazine campaigns. They regard the figures provided 
by publications themselves as inadequate and biased.” 


People in the pro-study camp are arguing that the study would actually help 
magazines because some advertisers are not now inclined to use a medium 
without adequate audience research data. They argue, too, that the study 
would be a blessing to some of the smaller publications because they could 
never afford a study of this size and scope any other way. And they claim 
that the data will be used, by and large, to figure out which magazine is best 
for certain advertising objectives. For example, car ownership figures 
correlated for a gasoline account, or to hit certain age or sociological groups. 


Are the arguments valid? Yes and no. Depends on whether the figures are used 
properly, reliability of the study, many other factors. Don’t figure the 

study as a fait accompli. It isn’t and the in-fighting will get more bitter 

before the subject is resolved. 


There are a lot of problems on the national spot TV front (see p. 29), but from 
the local TV spot scene, there is only one report: sales are climbing steadily. 
Some stations predict a better than 10% gain in 1958. 


The reasons: local automotive business is holding up surprisingly well (most 
stations think dealers will increase budgets later in the year as competition 
stiffens); also, department stores are discovering the medium. 


The only cloud on the horizon, and it’s a small one, is the continuing pressure 
for special local rates (like newspapers). Chances are that more stations will 
adopt such rates when and if they are properly defined, that is, limited to a 
local advertiser’s own brands. 
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Ratings 
revolution 
ahead? 


Which way 
did they go? 


6h i or 


Are box car TV ratings enough? Or is a ratings revolution brewing among | 
agency executives who see more qualitative research for clients? 


It looks as if rising costs may soon blow the lid off the shortcomings in today’ 
present rating methods. Signs of discontent with ratings alone already are — 
evident in the latest NBC Spot Sales’ survey of timebuyers in 225 ad agenci es 
~ 
Agency men don’t, of course, want to eliminate ratings completely. But, says — 
McCann-Erickson’s Los Angeles media director Paul Davis, they need more — 
sophistication and education concerning the strong and weak points of 
the ratings systems. 


Hicks & Greist vice-president Ted Grunewald objects to the importance gi ye 
ratings in a buying decision. He says, “Everyone who passes them out has ang : 
to grind.” few have no relation to sales impact . . . do not reflect passive — 
listening .. . nor the buying power or needs of the eee 4 


What do agency executives need to overcome the “numbers game’? Manga al 
asking for more audience composition data and giving it a high place in the 
buying decision. Some are using rating service reports in combination to arrive 
at more valid figures. Others think a non-profit audience research organizelg 
is needed. a 
They want rating services to keep their rating weeks a secret from stations. 
Quite a few are squawking about attempts to hypo rating reports with hot q 
shows and special promotions saved for rating week. 


a 


a . 


Will TV westerns continue to bang & boom in the 1958-59 viewing season? 
The Pulse, Inc. director Sydney Roslow, after surveying 1,000 Manhattan ~ 
homes, says the trend may be abating. Of the 90% of adults who watch TV 
westerns, 20% think the number of westerns is “about right.” : 
“Enjoyment” of westerns is about the same as July, 1957, but two downward 
trends show up: one-hour westerns; 9% fewer viewers now rate westerns i- 
equal to other TV fare. = 
a 
There are indications that education concerning the strong and weak _ 
points of the ratings systems may be on the way. The most recent examp 
of course, is J. Walter Thompson’s “Basic TV Manual.” Sent to clients as — 
well as JWT personnel, the manual concentrates heavily on clearing 
up the confusion surrounding the ratings systems. The most significant aspec ec 
of JWT’s analysis is that it strikes another blow at the “top 10” shibboleth 


carried over into television from radio’s halcyon days. 


The big point, according to the manual, is that average audience measu: 
(the audience during the average minute of the program) is “the heart ‘a 
of the ratings system.” This measure, the manual implies, is much 
more indicative of what coverage the sponsor gets. 
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is will be a busy year for Ray 
is, director of public relations (and 
tising) of Hilton Hotels Interna- 


Cuba, with a $250,000 fanfare, 
{abana Hilton has just opened to 
guests. In two weeks, a similar 
nt will launch the Hilton-operated 
n Elizabeth in, Montreal. With 
erlin Hilton opening in West Ber- 
1 November 1 and the Nile Hilton 
iro December 15, about $1,000,- 
“extra” will be spent in 1958 to 
HHIs sprawling hotel string to 


ton already has hotels in San 
Madrid, Istanbul, Mexico City 
Panama. The Acapulco Hilton is 
- up on Mexico's West Coast. 
luled for opening in 1960: Hiltons 
hens, Baghdad, Bangkok, Rome, 
da, Tokyo and Vienna. All are 
i with the 25 U.S. hotels of parent 
n Hotels Corp., under Conrad N. 
ns slogan, “World Peace Through 
national Trade and Travel.” 

Cuba, Hilton works, in effect, for 
yployes, e.g., the Habana is owned 
e Catering Workers Union. Cana- 
National Railways built and owns 
Jueen Elizabeth in Montreal. Sev- 
others are betting that Hilton op- 
ms will prove profitable for them 
1eir countries: the Turkish Gov- 
ent Pension Fund; the Iraqui Gov- 
ent, Baghdad; Thailand’s Queen 
thai Barini, Bangkok, and various 
te groups such as Misr Hotels Co., 
}, and the Tokyo Electric Express 
ay, Ltd. 
T's growth stems from many spe- 
<ills—including the advertising and 
ption, job that falls on the shoul- 
»£ Ray Purpus, who took his job in 
amber 1955. 


ay 
” 


‘director, reports to John W. 
r, executive vice-president of 
ind a vice-president of the parent 
ration. 

ertising, placed through Need- 
« Grohmann; Inc., normally aver- 
570,000 apiece annually for each 
excluding “openings.” One third 
i from the Hilton Hotels Corp. 
vo thirds from HHI. HHC also 
round $75,000 and the individual 
he rest of the $250,000 to pro- 
jach opening. 

agh lacking “hotel experience,” 
rpus knew his way around as 
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Mike Hughes visits... 


he travels six months a year, and has 


been gone on an around-the-world junk-- 


et, with Houser, for three months at a 
stretch. He looks over all the projected 
hotel sites and annually visits each 
hotel now operating. 

Including a trip to Russia for the Air 
Force, experience with NATO in Eu- 
rope and one year establishing PR op- 
erations for business firms in Latin 
America, he has managed, in his 39 
years, to get to every inhabited coun- 
try except Tibet, Nepal and those in 
southernmost Africa. In a job like this 
it may help to be, like Purpus, “a de- 
vout bachelor.” 

The youngest of six brothers, Ray 
was born in Los Angeles. His father’s 
real estate interests included a hotel 
in Lake County, north of San Francis- 
co, where Ray worked summers be- 
tween sessions at grade school in L.A., 
prep school at Menlo Park and the 
University of California at Los Angeles, 
where he majored in journalism. 

On graduation he went directly into 
the Army Air Corps, and within a half 
year became a flyer. This career ended, 
however, when he was thrown out of 
a plane as it was landing. Hospitalized 
for two months, Purpus suffered a con- 
cussion which permanently reduced his 
“depth perception.” 

So he went to Officer's Candidate 
School, and at 22 became the youngest 
major in the Pacific. He served as PR 
director for the Fifth Air Force. Later 
he went through the Armed Forces 
Information School and then the Staff 
College. 

In Los Angeles and then New York, 
Colonel Purpus directed public rela- 
tions for the Air Force and the Army 
for seven years. For four years he 
guided a $7,000,000 annual recruit- 
ment program for . both _ services, 
through Gardner Advertising Co. and 
Grant Advertising, Inc. From 1952 to 
1954 he directed public relations for 
the NATO Air Forces. 

Purpus already knew Conrad Hilton 
in Los Angeles. They met again at the 
opening of the Castellana Hilton in 
Madrid in 1953. Hilton wanted him 
for HHI. After a year’s correspondence 
(during which Ray traveled in South 
America for his brother Rudy's firm, 
Local Trademarks, Inc., New York) he 
decided. 

He left the Air Force because, at 35, 
he felt that a “brigadier-general’s com- 
mission was too far in the future.” Also, 


after Korea, military PR programs were — 
‘cut back. Most important, he wanted 


wider opportunity. And Hilton’s grow- 
ing worldwide chain provided it. 

Ray’s proved to be a one-man, plus 
a one-woman, job. Until recently he 
and one assistant, 
rode herd on the relations and pro- 
motional development of five hotels. 
Now, with Havana and Montreal, his 
staff has doubled, to four. HHI, having 
expanded, has moved downstairs from 


the Waldorf’s lobby floor to cosmo- | 


politan catacombs on the Lexington 
Avenue side. 

There, Purpus gets reports from in- 
dividual PR managers (who also report 
to their hotel managers, and who also 
handle advertising) and helps the new- 
er ones to organize dramatic openings. 
The 10 months’ planning for each in- 
volves myriad problems—not the least 
of which, though not even listed, are 
diplomatic protocol and felicity in the 
local language. HHI’s existence itself 
stems from the fact that, among sey- 
eral U.S. hotel operators invited by 
Puerto Rico to bid for the management 
of the forthcoming Caribe, Conrad 
Hilton alone replied in Spanish. He 
capped this by opening the Istanbul 
Hilton in Turkish. Purpus himself 
speaks Italian, French and Spanish. 
As for the care of dignitaries at open- 
ing shindigs, he says, “We haven’t made 
a major blooper yet.” a 
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: What does a good 
advertising gain 
mean these days? 


Bill Brothers Publications, with 9 publications in 9 different 
fields, had a 21.8% gain in dollar volume in January 

and February 1958 over January and February 1957... 

(the gain in pages was 10.3%) 


Here are three significant conclusions an advertiser may 


safely draw from this performance record: 


1 The fields served by Bill Brothers Publications 
are vital, volatile, highly specialized fields with highly 
specialized informational needs. 


2 The Bill Brothers Publications do a better than average 
job of serving these needs, editorially. 


8 Many important advertisers have faith in these fields 
and recognize Bill Brothers Publications as effective 
~ ways to communicate with the important specifiers and 
buyers. They back this faith with their advertising dollars. 


If you are with one of those companies which are busily 
cutting expenses in preparation for a severe recession, 
or with an agency having trouble with client pessimism, 
ISINESS we recommend to you a recent talk made by the publisher 
_WHAT - 
VOU 


of SALES MANAGEMENT, Phil Salisbury, before the 
Eastern t.f. Club. It does a better demolition job on the 
prophets of doom and the exponents of gloom than 


MAKE IT 


anything we’ve seen in some time. (Sample: “Never have 


I known of a company that was able to economize itself — 
into 4 profit.”) Phil’s talk has been reprinted into a 
booklet entitled ‘Business is what you make it.” 

Copies of it are available from Bill Brothers Publications. 
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T FOOD — Reaches 50,000 
‘aurant Operators who are 
larily concerned with serving 
i faster and cooking it quicker. 
se outiets are the counter 
aurants, coffee shops, diners, 
e-ins and cafeterias. 


FLOOR COVERING 


PROFITS 


Metais. gins, 
iat, Spake Roxee 
dy Preyer gs. 18 


FLOOR COVERING PROFITS— 
Serves the retailers of floor 
coverings and allied products; 
helping them sell more efficiently 
and profitably through better 
merchandising. 


‘MIUM PRACTICE—The Maga- 
of Incentive Merchandising; 
cifically edited for those 
sutives in a wide variety of 
ustries who buy and use 
ntives as a definite part of 
sales programs. 


3 MEETINGS—Caters exclu- 
to the sales executives’ 
St in effective sales meet- 
conventions, trade shows 
exhibits. Supplementary 
ution to association execu- 
lexhibit and show managers. 
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RUBBER WORLD—Serves the 
rubber industry; the technical 
production executives among the 
manufacturers of tires, tubes, 
mechanical rubber goods, foot- 
wear, reclaimed rubber, plastics, 
chemicals, machinery, equipment, 
and synthetic rubber products. 


a THe sovesrisina MAGAZINE FOR EXECUTIVES 


‘THE NEW 


CHANGES IN} 
| SPENDING | 
(eas 


TIDE—The Advertising Macerte 
for Executives, serves a broad 
management group with its new 
interest in advertising, as well as 
those executives with line respon- 
sibility in advertising. 


| PLASTICS 


eee 
ee TECHNOLOGY 


A Bed RASTMENS 
PURUIATE 


PLASTICS TECHNOLOGY — Pro- 
vides concentrated coverage of 
the engineering and processing 
technologists whose influence 
bears so importantly on the 
specification and purchase of the 
materials, equipment, and serv- 
ices used in all segments of the 
industry. 


SALES MANAGEMENT—The only 
business publication in America 
devoted exclusively to the inter- 
ests of the nation’s sales execu- 
tives and other sales-minded 
top-management executives. 


TAA MEPCHAN 


Rye omen 


TIRES TBA. MERCHANDISING - 
The merchandising publication 
seiving independent tire dealers- 
retreaders, automotive whole- 
salers of tires, batteries and ac- 
cessories and independent oil 
jobbers with TBA programs. 
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MEDIA 
OUTLOOK 


® 


by Carol Bick Tolley 


New media trends as 
first quarter ends 


The year’s first quarter’ is over— 
apparently not an auspicious one for 
the economy. At least so far, though, 
the trend in media seems to be that 
there are no trends. 


Some media are up, some are down 
and some are just holding their own. 
There’s nothing new in that. 


It’s fuzzy, however, on which way 
advertising expenditures are going from 
here. Lineage seems to be down, but 
actual dollars spent may wind up not 
far from last year’s quarterly figure. 


The fact remains, however, that me= 
dia have real problems. Consider, for 
example, the newspapers. They  suf- 
fered in January what looks like media’s 
worst business dip—total lineage down 
6%, general down twice that. On the 
heels of that news came word that 
daily circulation last year rose an un- 
vigorous 1%, with Sunday circulation 
down a fraction of 1%. 

It isn’t hard to figure out what’s 
wrong, as a good many people are 
doing right now. The newspapers have 

-been warned for years by their own 
such as the Richmond (Va.) papers’ 
Alan Donnahoe that the real cause of 
lagging circulation is not television or, 
more recently, the 10¢ price, but the 
trek to the suburbs. Yet progress in 
solving that distribution problem is in- 
finitesimal. 
- They have been warned that the top 
-100 national advertisers spend less and 
less in the medium every year, yet only 
10% of papers will even try incentive 
discounts. 


They have been charged with an 
-antediluvian attitude toward research. 
Yet there seems to be little or no in- 
clination to change that attitude. They 
are being implored by Charles Lord, 
ad director of the Indianapolis papers 
and new president of the Newspaper 
Advertising Executives Assn., to try to 


regain at least the advertising initiative 


with a program including such lures as 
“flexible newspaper networks . . . any 
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grouping of newspapers that will satis- 
fy the advertisers’ marketing needs 
easily, quickly and as economically as 
possible.” Reaction from newspapers to 
reviving the one _ out-of-the-ordinary 
idea. the medium has had in years? 
Little or none. 


New problems for paid 
business publications 


Another medium with newly spot- 
lighted problems are the paid business 
publications. The trouble is easy to 
explain, if not solve. In a tight economy, 
the paid circulation publisher’s prob- 
lems are likely to mount faster than 
those of his controlled distribution or 
free competitor. For instance, he must 


continually strive (and spend) to keep’ 


people buying his magazine. Yet no 
matter how mightily he strives, his 
circulation is not likely to’ beat statis- 
tically his competitor’s coverage which 
goes free to lists of industry bigwigs. 


And as times get tougher, so do the 


advertisers. 


In recent months, some cost-pressed 
advertisers have urged a single audit 
organization for both paid and free, 
a uniform audit form for both using 
SIC code numbers, a Media File of 
histories of all ‘major business papers, 
an ABC audit of free part of paid pub- 
lications’ circulations; there have been 
pleas for a single business paper asso- 
ciation. 


The basic premise of the paid phil- — 


osophy, however, is that paid circula- 
tion cannot be compared in any way 
with free distribution because there is 
a quality difference between circula- 
tion that is bought and distribution 
that turns up unsolicited on office 
desks. Thus absolutely out of the ques- 
tion to the paid people are any and 
all comparisons of paid and. free such 
as a single audit, a uniform audit form, 
a Media File that includes. everybody 
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“on an ABC 


Y even comparison « 


Why ‘then the dostiadine eee 
demand for such comparisons? 
can be only two reasons. One is 2 
neither advertisers nor agencies rez 
comprehend the difference between ‘ 
two publishing philosophies. The ot 
is that they comprehend: but don’t ea 


In other words, it is not merely 
norant observers who are for -compa 
ble co-existence, including even a me 
er of Associated Business Publicati 
and National Business Publications. 1 
paid circulation story is not gett 
across the way it should. You ea 
translate recent events any other w 


New questions for 
the magazine publishers 


A third medium with trouble of 
sort is the magazines—making pr 
lems pretty unanimous for the pr 
media. More fairly, we should limit | 
magazines problem to the indust 
new (since last year) leadership. 


For a time last year as they mer 
associations, ‘the magazines appeared 
be finally on the offensive. But © 
Advertising -Research Foundation’s \ 
tory has publishers divided again & 
many back on the defensive. ” 
Guide’s great effort to save the AR 
Consumer Magazine Audience Stt 
because * ‘advertisers and agencies w 
it” makes the study's opponents ki 
bad. And most of them know it. 

The magazines had hoped eventu: 
to regain the initiative from ARF y 
a study of how people respond to e: 
of the four major media. There is: 
question that such a qualitative imp 
study is wanted by a good many : 
vertisers and agencies. 

Now, though, there are several 
tions about the study. One around 
some time is whether a media pr 
tional association should undertake 
a project. The uncertainty is not 
it will be biased but that it wi 
bland. With advertisers avid for 
dience reaction research, that risk 
rough one. 

Other questions concern financi 
many publishers support ARF’s St 
(a reported 14 so far will), whether 
massive ARF venture will overshi 
the publishers’ offering should it 
to pass, what would happen if 
lishers opposed to the ARF 
decided to do nothing at all, 

What nobody has thought 
cared to pursue, at least) is addi 
publishers’ project to the ARF 
as part two of the venture. 


3800 3500 


Weather Maps Mother Goose Prints House Plans 
@ $1.00 @ $1.98 @ 35¢ 


12,000 6000 10,000 3800 
Perfume Sets Antique Booklets Children’s Clocks Homemaking 
@ $2.00 @ 25¢ @ 25¢ Booklet Sets @ 50¢ 


$41,960.29 


IT ALL ADDS UP...to results! 


The results of several recent Herald Tribune vertising, get all the facts on the NEW 


——— 


editorial mentions reveal the responsive- Herald Tribune, and how it delivers the 
ness of TRIB readers. If you want a more top part of the New York quality market! 
responsive, resultful audience for your ad- Because...quality buys quantity—at a profit! 


EW YORK 


Herald Tribune 


Topay's VITAL. NEWSPAPER 
A European Edition of the Herald Tribune is published daily in Paris 
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MERCHANDISE 
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oves Your Product 


Nowhere but at point-of-purchase is there so per- 
fectly synchronized a meeting of product, consumer 

..and shopping money. This is the place and. the 
moment of Imminent Decision: to buy or not to buy. 


This is your place, your moment fo sell. 


Come to the biggest, finest POPAI show ever and 
see...new concepts and techniques from leading 4 

The Dates creators of point-of-purchase display material... — 
material that catches the eye, captures the interest, - 
: sells the product. See the display material that has 
wee: ae USOT Sd Reo moved millions of dollars in merchandise from store- ~~ 
Thu: April 17: 10. AM to 6 PM shelving to consumer. See how it can be adapted — 
ADMISSION FREE to sell your product. x 


POINT-OF-PURCHASE 
ADVERTISING INSTITUTE’S ue . 
12th ANNUAL SYMPOSIUM AND EXHIBIT 


April 15-16-17, 1958 : SHERATON-ASTOR HOTEL, NEW YORK cr 


dS ME oath cS Sin a OC RalaRoRRUSS cea us eal oas 


Tue: April 15: 11 AM to 7 PM 


\ This special report describes an exciting new 
method being developed by J. Walter 


Special Report 


Thompson for matching a product’s brand 
image to the needs of the consumer. It’s an 
answer, at last, to the problem of measuring 


personality differences and consumer buying 
patterns and a system for relating brand 
images to the media you buy. 


A new way 
to profile your market 


BIOS Any 


Be MMR rr eis 


RESIS 


itive for the J. Walter Thompson Co., New York, since 
His work includes Market Motivation and Copy Re- 
th. Previously, he had done research for the Alfred 
| Research, Inc., The New York State Psychiatric Insti- 
jand for The office of Naval Research. Mr. Koponen 
| a PhD degree from Columbia University, where he 
lized in research methods and social psychology. 


io 
| 
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By Dr. Arthur Koponen 
Research Representative 


J. Walter Thompson 


@ We hear a great deal about brand images as a frame- 
work for the advertising appeals of some products. The 
role of brand images in advertising and marketing undoubt- 
edly reaches its height when competing brands are very 
much like one another. The consumer, in making a choice, 
must of necessity base his selection on factors other than 
the physical properties of the brand. 

If the consumer were to judge a brand strictly on physi- 
cal qualities, in many cases he wouldn’t be able to tell the 
difference between one brand and another. Advertising, 
merchandising and packaging influence his judgments of 
the product and his purchase of one brand over the other. 

Advertising’s role in brand image development is to 
create, change and control a product’s image. The objective 
in creating or changing.a brand image is to develop the 
image that will be most effective as a background for 
appeals in producing: sales among the best potential cus- 
tomers for the product. 

However, it is not very helpful to know that your prod- 
uct is considered young or old, modern or old-fashioned, 
hot or cold, sophisticated or a wet smack, unless image 
measures, obtained by objective research methods, can 
be related to sales and point to a course of action that 
can be taken by the advertiser. 

In creating brand images we want a brand expression 
that will be appealing to and compatible with the person- 
alities of our potential customers. In other words, the per- 
sonality of the brand should fit the psychological needs 
of the potential customer. It is easier to create or change 
a brand image than it is to change the existing needs and 
values of people, although sometimes it is necessary for 
advertising to lead the consumer by creating and changing 
needs. 
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Therefore, we not only have to know what the image 
of our brand is, but also what the psychological needs are 
of the people who make up the market and how they will 
respond. We want to know how potential customers differ 
in their psychological responses compared to other people. 
They must differ in some way, for if they didn’t, everyone 
would tend to buy the same brand. If we can learn the 
psychological needs and responses of our best prospects 
we are in a better position to influence them through 
advertising. 

Our behavior is oriented toward fulfilling various needs. 
Psychological needs give both direction and “push” to hu- 
man behavior. Needs are related both to the direction of 
our actions and also to the force with which we act. Needs 
will vary within individuals from time to time and from 
situation to situation. 

But apparently there are general psychological needs 
which are more or less characteristic of different individuals. 
Some people have a stronger need to dominate than others, 
some people have a greater need for new things, and so on. 
All basic psychological needs exist in eyeryone to some 
degree, but people differ in the relative strength of their 
needs just as they differ in other things. 

At J. Walter Thompson we are experimenting with a 
system of classifying our consumer panel members accord- 
ing to responses to questions expressing psychological needs. 
Although a list of psychological needs can be almost limit- 
less, we have selected as a starting point a standard 
psychological test which measures 15 expressed needs. 

The measures indicate the needs that people express, 
what they want and values they consider important. The 
test scores do not necessarily indicate how people behave, 
but rather how they express their needs. This is important 
in advertising, for it tells us how they like to think of 
themselves. It is also important because we get a measurable 
response that can be related to buying behavior. 

The J. Walter Thompson Consumer Panel is made up 
of over 5,000 families located throughout the United States. 
We know quite a bit about these families: their income, 
family composition, ages of household members, education, 
occupation, the products they buy, how often they buy, 
where they buy, what they own, the magazines they read, 
the TV shows they watch, and so on. This information 
is kept on a continuing basis so trends can be watched, 
audiences can be accumulated, and relationships between 
various factors can be observed. 

The test of psychological needs, added to these other 
measures, was completed by 97 percent of female household 
heads and 89 percent of male household heads, a total of 
over 8,900 respondents. Each of the respondents answered 
225 questions. We were then able to further classify panel 

“member responses according to 15 expressed psychological 
needs. The questions consisted of pairs of equally desirable 
alternatives, each alternative representing a given need. 

When the tests were scored, we were able to define 
various segments of the market according to responses to 
expressions of psychological needs in the same way that 
we describe the market according to other characteristics. 
The information is kept on IBM cards enabling us to 
analyze the results in various ways. 

I would like to give you examples of a few of the 
expressed needs which we measured and a few of the 
results we obtained. 

People who have a high need for association like to 
do things with other people rather than do them alone, 
they like to form friendships and are oriented toward 
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ene Like all needs, everyone ay. this . some “ies 
Here we simply want to measure which groups in 
population have a relatively high or low need for a 
ation. 

We found that women were Senitiena high 3 
their expressed need for association than men were. T 
older age groups (55 and over) both among men and wom 
have a particularly high need for association (Figure 


FIGURE 1 


Expressed need for association among housewives by a 
groups F 


Age group under 30 30-39 40-54 55 & oN 
6 

Above 

average 


U.S. average 
for females 


< 
yy 


Below 
average 


é 
- 
5S 
(numbers indicate percentile deviations from U.S. average. The proba 
of differences occurring by chance alone are less than one in a thousai 

” 


In another study it was found that high school § 
dents and teenagers are also high on the need for assoc 
tion. The need for association does not differ significa 
by education among adult household heads. The need 


‘association reaches its peak in small towns (under 50, 


it is highest in the southern region and lowest in the L 

The need for dominance expresses the feelings of w 
ing to lead, supervise, influence and control others. MW 
are significantly higher than women on this expressed ne 
for’ dominance. Dominance seems to be strongly relat 
to education and income (Figure 2). 


FIGURE 2 


Expressed need for dominance among male household h 
by income groups 


i 
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2500— 
4,999 


under 
$2,500 


5000— 
6,999 


Above 


U.S. average 
for males 


Below 
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[he expressed need for dominance is strongest among 
pollege educated and those in families with incomes of 
$7,000. Dominance is also stronger among the younger 
-s but does not differ significantly among females by 
‘Dominance is highest in the big cities in the East 
West. 

The next need is the need for analysis—the need 
derstand people and wanting to learn what makes 
1 tick. The need for analysis is slightly greater for 
les than it is for males; however, the difference 
yveen them is not very large. There were no significant 
rences in the need for analysis by age groups, income 
ips or city sizes. The need for analysis does differ 
education—it’s highest among college educated both 
ng males and females. This, however, doesn’t necessarily 
n that education causes the increase in the expressed 
1 for analysis; it just indicates that there is a relationship. 
[he need for achievement is based on expressions of 
ting to succeed and accomplish something of great 
ficance. Men are slightly higher than females on this 
| for achievement. Among males the need for achieve- 
t reaches its peak in the 30-39 age group and then 
ines. Achievement is also highest in the $7,000 and over 
me group among men and very high in the college 
vated. It is high in the big cities, in the East and in 
West. 

The need for change means wanting to do new and 
rent things, wanting to experience variety and novelty. 
ales are slightly higher than males in their need to 
mience variety and novelty in their daily routine. 


FIGURE 3 
‘essed need for change among male household heads 
housewives by age groups 
Males 


Under 30 
10 


above 


U.S. average 
for males 


: below 


Females 9 
Under 30 

10 30- 40- 55 & 

above 39 5A over 
4 
Female 
U.S. average 
] 

‘below 6 


he need for change, however, seems to be most 
zly related to age, being highest among the young 
Owest among the old (Figure 3). People in the West 
ss a relatively high need for change and the people in 
outh a low need. The variation of scores on change is 
er than we get on other needs by census regions 


ire 4). 
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FIGURE 4 


Expressed need for change among male household heads 
and housewives by census regions 


Males 


east central south west 


2 
Male U.S. 
average 

Females 
east central south west 
6 

1 1 
Female U.S. 
average 


The heterosexual need is based on attitudes toward sex. 
The need as we measured it indicates to some extent 
people’s willingness to talk about the subject. Men are 
significantly higher than women in their attitudes toward 
sex and in their willingness to talk about it. 

In fact, a relatively large percentage of women do not 
like to talk about the subject at all. The attitudes toward 
sex differ very markedly by age groups. The younger house- 
hold heads are more willing to talk about it than the older 
ones. Similarly the higher income, higher educational groups 
and big city people are more willing to talk about it. The 
lowest scores on this heterosexual factor by city size are 
found in the small town and also in the South (Figure 5). 


FIGURE 5 


Expressed heterosexual need among male household heads 
and housewives by market size 


over 450,000 50,000 under 
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These, then, are a few examples of the kinds of results 
we found when we related the scores to age, income, educa- 
tion, city size and census region. Any segment of the market 
can be similarly described or further broken down. For 
example, we can hold age constant and see how the needs 
vary by the income, or education and so on. 

In addition to relating needs to the characteristics of 
the individuals we can also describe the users of a par- 
ticular product. For example, taking an actual case history, 
as shown in Figure 6, men who buy product “X” are sig- 
nificantly above the average U.S. male on the following 
needs: heterosexuality, aggression, achievement and domi- 


FIGURE 6 


Users of a package goods product. 


(MALE) 


U.S. average 


for each need ~» Above average 


Heterosexual 5.6% 
Aggression 4.0% 
Achievement 3.2% 


Dominance 2.8% 


Exhibition 2.0% 
Change 2.0% 


Autonomy 1.2% 


Dependence 
Endurance 
Analysis 
Assistance 
Association 
Self-depreciation 
Order 


44% 


6.0% Compliance 


Below average 


(Numbers indicate percentile deviations from U.S. average. Shaded bars 
indicate that the probability of this difference occurring by chance alone 


is less than 1 in 100.) 


nance. They are significantly below average on compliance, 
order, self-deprecation and association. The composite 
picture you get of these men is that they aren’t what you 
would call conservative or timid. 

Similarly we can describe both males and females who 
are heavy users of product “X” and males and females who 
do not use the product at all. We found that the heavy 
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users of the product are at one extreme in terms of th 
responses, and the non-users are at the other extreme. 1 
non-users tend more to the conservative, compliant, 
deprecating types of responses. % 

Keep in mind that all ‘of these people answered t 
same 225 questions representing fifteen needs, and whe 
we break their responses down by usage, we get the 
differences. ‘- 

In other product categories we have found differer 
kinds of responses for users and non-users. The age, incom 
and education differences between heavy users and noi 
users may be in part responsible for the variations in fF 
sponses, but even when these factors are held constan 
differences emerge. Clearly the heavy users and non-use 
are different kinds of people—they respond differently 
the same questions. 

We also find differences in the response of people t 
the type of the product they use (as shown in Figure 7 


FIGURE 7 


Product users by type 
(MALE) ? 


U.S. average for each need=> Above average 


Aggression 6.4% 


Heterosexual 5.2% 
Autonomy 
Achievement 
Exhibition 
Dependence 


1.6% 
TYPE A 

Dominance 

Endurance 

A% Change 
Self-depreciation 
Analysis 
Assistance 
Order 
Association 
6.8% Compliance 


Below average 


U.S. average for each need> 
Dominance 
Heterosexual 

Change 

Achievement 

Exhibition 

Aggression 


3.6% a 


Association 
Assistance 
Analysis 
Dependence 


TYPE B 


Endurance 
Autonomy 
Compliance 
Order 


9.1% Self-depreciation 


Below average 
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tediple both the users of Type A and Type B look 
ban like the total users of product “X” on some 
acteristics. But there are interesting differences—the 
3 of the newer type, Type B, are higher on dominance, 
evement, exhibition and change. The users of the older 
, Type A, are higher on aggression and autonomy (the 
| for independence, resenting authority). 
We have also described brands in this product category, 
they seem to make sense in terms of the images that 
. been created for them. However, the potential use 
tool like this lies in aiming for the brand image that 
be most compatible with the best potential users of 
- brand. 
Profiles have also been obtained for people exposed 
ifferent magazines and television programs. Figure 8 
vs that the men who have copies of Magazine A in their 
es respond quite differently from the men who have 
es of Magazine B in their homes. 


FIGURE 8 


wo national consumer magazines 
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A% Change 
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The men in Magazine A homes are high in their expres- 
sions of dominance and are more willing to talk about sex. 
The men in Magazine B homes, while also high on domi- 
nance, tend to express more interest in people and the un- 
derstanding of people. 

If we now deal with these categories as response pat- 
terns, we don’t have to worry about the meaning of these 
need categories. We can simply say that the responses of 
men who use product “X” are more like the responses 
of men exposed to Magazine A than those exposed to 
Magazine B. 

There is a great advantage in dealing with these char- 
acteristics purely as responses, for direct relationships can 
be established and predictions can be made without getting 
lost in a speculative morass of psychological mumbo-jumbo. 
The fact that we get measurable differences in response 
and can relate these differences to product usage and media 
is valuable no matter what these differences may mean. 

Of course, it wouldn’t be very wise to base media selec- 
tion solely on this kind of matching. A more direct thing 
to do would be to measure the actual usage of the product 
by magazine readership and also to obtain classifications 
by age, income, city size and so on. 

However, as a supplement to these measures, an analysis 
of this kind can be helpful, particularly where other classi- 
fication variables do not show much difference and a choice 
of magazines or of a course of action has to be made. The 
more we know about the markets and the way the people 
respond whom we are trying to reach, the better selling 
job we can do. 

There is a lot of work to be done in this area, so that 
conclusions and recommendations are based on valid prin- 
ciples and not just on the private opinions, random per- 
sonal thoughts and prejudices of so-called experts. At J. 
Walter Thompson we are still experimenting with this par- 
ticular technique, attempting to refine it and validate it 
in terms of sales criteria. We are trying to see whether 
or not people will respond to sales appeals based on their 
expressed psychological needs. 

Sampling is just as important in this kind si research 
as it is in any area where one has to project findings based 
on a segment of the total to the whole population. People 
respond differently according to their sex, age, income, edu- 
cation, city size of residence and geographic area. Unless 
these factors are properly represented when we are des- 
cribing the users of a brand or the readers of a magazine, 
our results will not give us a true picture. 

Measurement is also very important and necessary in 
this kind of research because we must evaluate differences 
in terms of quantities to obtain objective results that will 
be based on more than just private opinions, random 
thoughts and speculations. Anything that exists, be it a 
nose, an upper left bicuspid, an attitude, or a psychological 
response exists to some degree, and therefore can be 
measured. | 


Coming Up 
Next issue’s Special Report will be ex- 
clusive analysis of a new and significant 
method for analyzing your distribution 
system, market potentials, dealer cover- 
age and local advertising appropria- 
tions. 
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FOOTNOTES — 


“A 38c recession” 


Mr. Alan S. Donnahoe, vice-president of the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, persistent twister of tales and expert de- 
bunker, is at it again. We have occasionally disagreed with 
Mr. Donnahoe and frequently agreed with him. This is an 
instance of complete agreement and is an excerpt from a 
speech he made not long ago to the Advertising Club of 
Richmond: 

“During the third quarter of last year, our gross national 
product was running at an annual rate of $439 billion: 
the highest level of business activity in the history of 
the U.S, 

“Today, in sharp contrast, we are concerned about 
economic recession. The business climate suffered a sudden 
frost in the fourth quarter of last year, with a $6 billion 
drop in the annual rate of gross national product. 

“Whit caused this quick reversal? The answer is very 
simple. Most of the decline in gross national product 
occurred in business spending on inventory. 

“In the third quarter, business was accumulating inven- 
tory at an annual rate of $2 billion. In the fourth quarter, 
it was liquidating inventory at an annual rate of $3 billion. 
Altogether, this made a net change of $5 billion in the rate 
of spending on inventory. 

“What happened to consumer spending to cause business 
to shift its inventory policy so abruptly? The astonishing 
fact is that consumer spending dropped only $1 billion in 
annual rate. This was enough to trigger a reduction five 
times as large in business spending on inventory. 

“T say only $1 billion because this isn’t much in relation 
to total consumer income or spending in this country. 
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Furthermore, at the same time consumers reduced t 
spending by this $1 billion rate, they were adding to t 
net savings at the rate of $20 billion per year. So tf 
drop in spending was not and is not caused by any la¢ 
income. q 

“I say only $1 billion because this works out to be al 
$20 per family per year, or about 38¢ per family 
week. I submit to you that it is well nigh incredible th 
drop in spending of 38¢ per family per week could, in 
short space of three months, bring us from the highes 
of business activity in our history to an atmosphere a 
climate of recession. 

“There has been much discussion of the idea that a 
tising can smooth the business cycle by increasing 
propensity to consume in the downswing periods. It so 
like a good idea, but I suspect it always seems a~ 
nebulous to most of us. The national economy is a 
plicated machine, and it is difficult for us to see 
individually we can influence the total operation. 

“But when the problem is spelled out in these sit D, 
terms: when it can be identified as nothing more than 
spending of an extra 38¢ per family per week—and wh 
we remember that average family income is now in exce 
of $6,000 per year, the task appears much less diffi 
commend the. project to you, for your most eamé 
consideration, and appropriate action!” 
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tow to get ’em out of bed in Chicago! 


re’s nothing like a good breakfast to start the day 
right. And Land O’ Lakes butter makes a good 
fast taste even better. It should. There’s a full 

gallon of fresh, sweet cream in every pound. 


sre’s how the Land O”’ Lakes people told their story 
icago: Back in 1955 they set up a program of 
ane color advertising. Now—three years later, as 
ult of 28 color pages, numerous coloroto ads and 
selling—their share of the market has increased 
than 100%. They secured major chain store dis- 
tion and greatly increased independent store busi- 
Now more families buy Land O’ Lakes than any 
brand of butter in the Chicago market. 


e story is the same for other Tribune advertisers. 
ased demand forced Scott-Petersen, Chicago sau- 
processor, to double production and build a new 


smokehouse. Pepsi-Cola more than doubled its take- 
home sales with a campaign spearheaded by 66 Tribune 
color pages. 


The Tribune wakes up Chicago. It reaches more 
families in Chicago and suburbs than the top 7 national 
weekly magazines combined. More than 6 times as 
many Chicagoans turn its pages as turn on the average 
evening T'V show. And the Tribune was the only Chicago 
newspaper to show a gain in total daily net paid circula- 
tion during the 6 month period ending September 30, 
1957, over the same period in 1956. 


Advertisers placed over 51 million lines in the Tribune 
during 1957—over 29 million more lines than they 
placed in any other Chicago newspaper. The Tribune 
works wonders in Chicago. Why not put it to work for 
you, too? 


THE TRIBUNE CAN DO ALMOST ANYTHING IN CHICAGO 


“foe Important Sales-Building Fact To Remember For 1958: 


Because it use-tests products and 


endorses them at the point of sale— 


Mere and more of the distinctive red-and-white McCall’s 
Use-Tested® Tags are being seen on products at the 
crucial point of sale these days. 
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They move merchandise—because they give the retail 
salesman finger-tip product information . . . and they tell 
the consumer how the product will perform under 

actual use conditions in her home. This feature-by- 
feature report on a product’s performance is \ 
based on exhaustive tests, under home conditions, 


by McCall’s editors and technicians. aby 


Most important of all, each tag contains the 
endorsement by McCall’s editors:. 
“We used it, and we like it!” 


McCall’s testing and informative labelinggof 
today’s outstanding products for the home 
provide authoritative help and buying 
guidance for the woman whose chief ~ * » taut 
interests are the best interests of her’ fainily.' fi 


That’s one more reason why McCall’ Eygpgy A 
why it enjoys a unique position in today’ Sonyer ey 
family market—and delivers extra selling 

effectiveness for its adv vertisers. af ; 


For complete information on the additional ways 
McCall’s provides extra.selling effectiveness for you, 
contact your McCall’s representative, or write on 
your business letterhead to: McCall’s, Dept. NHT, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


WIVES -DIVORCEES~ 


McCall’s, the magazine of Togetherness ...circulation now more than 5,300,00 


